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I 

PAN AND THE LITTLE 
GREEN GATE 

^^ Truth is fair: should we forego it? 
Can we sigh right for a wrong? 
God Himself is the best Poet, 
And the Real is His song. 
Sing His truth out fair and full. 
And secure His beautiful. 
Let Pan be dead." 

£. B. Browning. 

A MAN may say to himself or to his 

friends: "Bah! I am not afraid of 

Pan, or Pan's music or Pan's laughter, 

because Pan is dead." He may believe 

it as he says it ; yet he will remember 
1 



2 PAN 

that, though Pan is dead, his image is 
for ever lurking in a garden. If you 
walk alone in the twilight, through 
paths of yew and golden rushes, do not 
forget to listen to the wind fanning the 
strings of Pan's instrument, or shaking 
the grapes in his ears. This story 
happened at the old, old trysting-place, 
as such things had happened centuries 
before, when Gretna Green was woken 
by the sound of galloping hoofs, as 
many a man and maiden passed that 
way. A dusky night, a girl's figure 
flitting through it, a cautious click of 
the latch, and two lovers off^ to be 
wed. 

The little green gate, nestling in the 
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anns of green ivy, seemed to demand c. 
such mysteries. It seemed to hide 
itself purposely to hide a girl's dear 
secret; and when the stem parent 
battered on its panels it stood the blows 
boldly, and was unashamed. When 
it swung open, it would do it with 
a well-directed kick. It showed a 
dreamily-smiling country beyond, but 
the runaways it did not show. 

On this particular evening it was 
dusky enough to turn men into shadows, 
and shadows into night. The statues, 
hidden in the garden comers, faded into 
ghosts ; and somewhere, the great god 
Pan looked down and laughed, and 
began to play his music 
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This was his hour — the time for him 
to play pitch-and-toss with human 
souls, and toy with the hearts of men 
and women. The garden was very 
still, waiting for Pan to command ; one 
or two belated birds sat up to watch, 
huddled rather close together. 

Hark I What was that? Was it 
the wind sighing through the trees, or 
the rustle of a girl's skirt ? And again, 
was that the nightingale trjdng his 
voice, or the soft creaking of a weU- 
wom hinge ? Pan could teU you, for 
it was he who saw her, with her startled 
face, as she sped across the lawn, her 
curls all tumbled about and her eyes 
wide. 
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She went noiselessly, as some phantom 
of the mists, and her light tread left no 
mark upon the dewy grass. She rested 
a little, clinging to the feet of Pan, and 
seeming to find some comfort in his 
wicked, smiling face. Then she started 
on her way once more, drawing back 
from every shadow with a little sob 
of fear. 

He was waiting beneath the high 
grey wall, impatient, but not afraid; 
and when he heard her lift the latch 
his heart beat fiercely with the excite- 
ment of it. 

" Oh ! " she cried piteously, and almost 
tumbled into his arms. 

" Hush ! " answered he, finger on lip ; 
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and then these two waited breathlessly, 
whilst Pan slowly counted ten. He 
was proud now that he had her to 
defend, but she was genuinely wishing 
that she had not come. Hand in hand, 
they began to creep away, as silent as 
the dread silence around them, and Pan 
willed it that they should forget to 
close the Uttle green gate after them. 
Presently he stopped and peered into 
her face. 

" Are you afraid ? " he asked. 

" N — ^no," she answered doubtfully. 

" You ought not to be, because I am 
here," he urged. "You surely cannot 
be afraid with me ? " 

" N — ^no I " she repeated, still more 
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doubtfully. Then they went on, down 
a lane, and through a long grass field. 
The many gay ladies and gentlemen 
who had done this thing before them 
had ridden, and laughed as they rode, 
but these two walked solemnly hand in 
hand, and with bated breath. Soon she 
stopped. 

" I am tired," she said sadly. 

"Then we will rest," he answered, 
and gallantly spread out his coat for 
her to sit upon. He could just see 
her dimly — a. dainty grey figure, with 
ribbons in her hair. Had she been 
less fiightened, she would have been 
prettier, but as it was, her small face 
was tense with anxiety, and her red lips 
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were trembling. He was a small, serious 
man, uncommunicative, perhaps, but 
tenderly careful of her. It was true 
enough that she had the imagination, 
but then he had the daring ; yet both 
of them that night were under the 
influence of Pan. 

In time she fell asleep, with her fair 
head against his arm, tired out with so 
much watching, and he sat rigid, meet- 
ing the darkness alone. Minutes passed, 
and the shadows deepened. Far away, 
a clock slowly chimed nine, and as the 
last stroke died away his head fell 
forward, and he dreamed his dreams 
sitting, with her lying heavily against 
his arm. 
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It was then that Pan went and told 
the stem parent, and he, taking down 
his whip, went quickly through the 
little green gate, because he found it 
open. When he returned, it was with 
the runaways — she in his arms, and he 
walking swiftly alongside, rubbing his 
eyes and explaining. Pan fastened the 
little green gate for the night, and the 
green ivy wound protecting arms round 
it ; yet even then there was more to it. 
For Pan saw him coming out of the 
house and across the empty garden, and 
Pan tuned up his instrument and played 
a love ditty, accompanied by peals of 
wild, glad laughter. But he, all un- 
heeding, quickened his steps and lifted 
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the latch of the little green gate. 
When he had gone through, he turned 
and kicked the panels viciously. "It 
was aU your fault ! " he cried, and 
nobody knew why. Then he leaned 
his arms up against it, and sobbed as if 
his heart would break. 

But Pan chuckled low to himself 
in fiendish amusement, and the grapes 
shook in his ears. He had chosen 
strange playfellows that night, for the 
little man with the big heart was but 
eight, and the little maid, with her 
tumbled curls and wide, scared eyes, 
was only five. 

The next morning the two were play- 
ing in the garden, forgetting utterly. 
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as children will, all that had passed. 
And the great god Pan looked down 
on them with icy unconcern, for after 
aU he was but an image, with a heart of 
stone, and the music in his instrument 
was dead. 



II 
JUDY'S BABY 

In a little house in Bayswater a 
Poei sat sadly thinking. Lately he 
had put his whole heart and soul into 
a thing, and the Public, his own Public, 
had turned it away with a " No, thank 
you," and thrown the very thought of 
it lightly to one side. He had failed 
to amuse them. It was not their lack 
of humour that hurt him, but the 
callousness they had shown to that 
which had meant so much to him. 
"Here lies poor Punch," Punch had 

12 
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said, and no one could have felt it 
more than the Poet who had made him 
say it. 

Now it was all over : the curtain had 
fallen on the last night in the midst of 
a coldness that chilled him even as he 
sat in his house. Had grown-ups so 
forgotten their youth that they had 
failed to be moved by the "Toy 
Tragedy"? Had they not felt the 
storm of hisses with which Punch was 
received descend like blows on their 
own shoulders, because they also had 
forsaken him and his show? 

" Ours is not real drama," Judy had 
cried piteously, and still only a few had 
seen the real tragedy. 
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Puffing at his pipe, the Poet sat 
wondering and amazed. Wondering 
why he had cared so much, and amazed 
that his Public had not cared at all. 
Then he was awakened from his 
reflections with startling abruptness. 
Close beneath his window came the 
old familiar nasal cry of " Ah , . . oo 
. . . Toby . . . Toby . . . Toby. . . . 
Good . . . little Toby." 

He brushed his hand across his eyes. 
This was absurd of course ; he had 
been dreaming, and then— his play had 
come to him. He had sat there alone, 
and drawn Punch and Judy across 
London to him — ^that was all ; he was 
asleep, only asleep. 
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Thus he argued, until suddenly it 
came again from another quarter, still, 
however, quite close to the window. 
"Toby. . . . Good little Toby," it 
said, and laughed as only Punch can 
laugh. He threw his pipe onto the 
table, and flinging open the window, 
leaned out. 

There, ranged in a row, were four 
Punch-and-Judy shows. Every one 
up, every one ready, with Punch in his 
comer, Judy in hers, and Toby dog 
begging in his. 

At the sight of the Poet in the 
window the four Toby dogs started 
barking and wagging their tails. It 
was evident that they meant to say 
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something very nice with their grinning 
faces and lolling tongues. Then, with 
a sudden rattle, the drums struck up 
bravely, the four Punches bowed until 
their noses touched the ledge, and the 
four Judies shook themselves from side 
to side, waving then- stiff Uttle arms at 
the figure in the window. 

He leaned forward, still half incredu- 
lous, not daring to cry out to them: 
"Are you really . . . real?" for fear 
of frightening them away. So he just 
leaned out, smiling and nodding, as if 
it were the most natural thing in the 
world that four Punch-and-Judy shows 
should be there in his very own court- 
yard, outside his very window. Three 
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of the Toby dogs were very good little 
dogs, being pure white from head to 
foot, but the fourth had a brown patch 
over one eye, and at the tip of his 
impertinent tail 

Then the drums struck up again, and 
the show began. Now this was to be 
no ordinary performance ; the Poet at 
the window saw that in a moment, 
and so he watched it with keenest 
attention. 

It was the show on the extreme left 
that began, and the Poet smiled. All 
the artists were on the ledge at once, 
yet only one of them spoke, and he was 
the Hangman, dressed in a frock-coat 
and tall hat, and he had a beard. The 

2 
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whole show consisted of this man's 
talking, and when he had done he 
bowed and seemed to wait for the 
applause. But no one moved except 
Judy's Baby, who laid her head on the 
ledge and — ^howled. Then the little 
red curtain fell, and the next one began. 
This was an almost exact reproduction 
of the Poet's own play, except at the 
end, when Judy's Baby remained with 
the Hangman, holding out her arms 
beseechingly to the departing Punch 
and Judy. The smile on the face of 
the man at the window grew broader 
stiU. 

In the next there was a touch of the 
real Punch-and-Judy show, except that 
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Punch was unusually carefiil of Judy 
and Judy's Baby, and the hanging 
of the Hangman was conducted with 
great solemnity, whereat Judy's Baby 
shrieked for joy and kicked the ledge 
with her tiny heels. Then that curtain 
fell, and the Poet laughed aloud. It 
was the most ingenious way of showing 
sympathy ever imagined, and he read 
their story easily. 

Judy's Baby, of course, represented 
the children of the world and the 
immortality of childhood. He saw all 
this, and wondered at the kindly spirit 
that had prompted the showmen to 
come. Now there was one more show 
to perform. This happened to be the 
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show belonging to the Uttle brown-and- 
white Toby dog, and somehow the 
Poet was glad that this should come 
last. The drums started rattling once 
more, and the brown-and-white Toby 
dog started barking, and the Poet 
in the window stood and wondered. 
Quicker than it takes to count twenty, 
twenty children were in the courtyard. 
Laughing and chattering, they called 
out to one another : " Hi ! 'oo's fer the 
show ?"..." 'Urrah fer Pimch and 
Judy ! " Never before had Punch such 
an audience, and this time the play was 
performed properly, and the Hangman's 
beard had been taken off. 

If you have ever stood in a crowd of 
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children before a Punch-and- Judy show 
you will have observed that they know 
every bit of the well-worn drama. 
They grip one another's hands and 
draw in their breath with a hiss when 
Punch is ordered to be hanged. An 
older girl, with a mother's love in her 
weary face, will start forward with a 
Uttle cry of anguish when Judy's Baby 
is mercilessly thrown into the air, and 
when it is all over they will give cheer 
upon cheer of delight. 

To-day, when the red curtain had 
fallen for the last time, the children 
stood about in groups, wondering at so 
many shows together. None of them 
seemed to notice the silent man above 
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them. One little girl made friends 
with the brown-and-white Toby dog, 
and taking him into her arms staggered 
into a quiet comer, whispering into his 
ear such baby talk as Toby understands. 
He closed his eyes in ecstasy, letting 
his head fall heavily on her thin, bare 
shoulder. The man at the window, 
who was given to seeing things, saw 
this, and straightway wished he had 
not, because of something in the small 
face bent so lovingly over her new 
friend. Presently she looked up, and 
over the heads of many children the 
eyes of the Poet met those of the 
child. What he said to her in that 
one brief look was a secret between 
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these two. Let it suffice that the 
grave hps quivered into a snule, and 
she blew him a kiss with the tips of 
her grimy fingers. 

Then the four Punch-and- Judy shows 
sang their farewells. " We thank you, 
httle ladies and gentlemen," they said, 
and looked up at the window. " May 
we, mister ? " they asked ; and the 
man, so certain now that it was all 
a dream, and that it was his own play 
come to him, answered, " Yes — ^please 
do," very softly. 

And so, at the tops of their nasal 
voices, they sang it through, and the 
children soon joined in. "For the sake 
of Auld Lang S3me," they sang, and 
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the man could not sing with them 
because of the lump in his throat 

After it was over the courtyard soon 
emptied, and the hum of traffic eame 
once more to the Poet's ears. Had he 
fallen asleep?. . . Had it all been a 
dear, dear dream come to cheer him in 
the midst of his disappointment ? He 
looked down to see if he could trace 
the marks of any children's feet, and 
as he looked he saw something white 
lying on the gravel. Even from 
that distance he knew it to be one of 
the four Judies' Babies. Just a little 
nothing, dressed up so finely, and left 
forgotten in his own courtyard. 

Quickly he descended and went out. 
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Stooping, he took this atom into his 
hands and carried it to his room. He 
seemed to care as much for Judy's 
Baby as he does for every baby in the 
world. 

And as evening smothered London 
in its arms he still sat alone in his 
room. But everjrthing was different. 
How could he be lonely or feel neglected 
when he held the thanks of these 
humble people in his hands? Failure 
had ceased to pain or annoy, for some 
had understood him after all. 

When the clock struck midnight a 
httle bird flew through the hush of 
Kensington Gardens, straight in at 
his open window. It flew to him 
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and perched on his shoulder, and then 
departed as swiftly as it had come. 
The Poet rose instantly and slipped 
out of the house. 

What passed was simplicity itself. 
He merely took Judy's Baby to the 
Roimd Pond and waited there for the 
next boat to pass. Presently the boat 
came, with a sail that was remarkably 
like a tiny nightgown, and the ^^oet 
stooped and placed Judy's Baby gently 
into it. 

"Away, be off with you!" he 
whispered, and the boat sailed on 
into the night. 



Ill 
THE CYNIC AND THE ANGEL 

Stevenson said, " I hate cynicism a 
great deal worse than I do the devil," 
and in all his writings he was never 
once known to make use of it But he 
of whom I am about to write was a real 
cynic — small, grim, unapproachable, a 
man accustomed to looking at the 
world darkly, sparing nothing and no- 
body. He was clever; but then it is 
so easy to be cynically clever ; and he 
was cruel — cruel because he tore to 
pieces all one's illusions, and laid them 
bare and ugly before one — killing every- 

27 
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thing in short, harsh sentences. I think 
he was a man to avoid if one wished to 
be happy. "Mother," he had been 
known to cry when only a tiny boy — 
"Mother, there can't be a Gkxl, can 
there? 'cause He would never have 
allowed Govie to be made." His gover- 
ness had been blessed with brains, but 
not with looks. 

And so it grew worse with him as he 
grew older. There was still no God, 
no love, no innocence. The world was 
a great moving human tragedy, panting 
for the water that should one day fall 
and clean it. 

He had friends, but he did not trust 
them; he was even afraid to lie out 
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alone in the country because of the 
snake there might be hidden in the grass. 
And so he kept aloof, and held out his 
arms to the emptiness. " Why, why 
was I bom," he cried, " since it is all no 
better than this ? " And he was miser- 
able for the simple reason that he did 
not know how to be happy. Then one 
day, for the sake of something better to 
do, he pocketed his pride, dislikes and 
prejudices, and went away far into the 
north. He went where the flowers all 
grew thick and unrestrained, where the 
hills tumbled wild, one over the other, 
and the solitary bums flowed on. And 
he lay upon his back in the heather, 
and dreamed his icy dreams, with his 
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wrathful face turned up to the sky. 
And so it happened that he really fell 
asleep, and m a real dream there came 
to him from a far cloud an angel 
dressed aU m white. And the angel 
bent over him with outspread wings, 
and touched his eyelids three times 
gently with her lips, and he awoke all 
in amazement, to find that it was not 
an angel, but a girl of fifteen years, 
sitting close beside him weaving gar- 
lands ; and it was she who had dropped 
some flowers on his eyes. 

He sat up and spoke to her, half 
fearing to see her fly away; but she 
only gathered up her flowers, and, 
rather frightened, answered him. 
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"I was making you a wreath," she 
said, "so that when you waked you 
should think it was the pixies." 

He remembered he was a cynic, and 
sneered. 

"So you believe in pixies, silly 
chfld?" he cried. 

She raised wide eyes, blue as the sky. 

" Dinna you, then ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders, laughing 
his bitter laugh. 

" I ? I believe in nothing. I am 
happier like that." 

She looked at him gravely. 

"I question if you are happy," she 
said; and then she added gently, "I 
am. 
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"Oh, you!" he cried passionately. 
" You came firom a golden world, where 
they play and sing and are careless. 
Why did you fall from your cloud, 
little innocent ? Didn't you know the 
pit you were coming to ? " 

He stopped abruptly, wondering at 
the pureness of her eyes, and it came 
across his cynical mind to tell her how 
mistaken she was about everything, and 
so bring the wisdom into her face that 
should make it as dark as his own. 
But stiU something restrained him, and 
he saw for the first time the pitiful side 
of it — she, just beginning to bite into 
the rosy apple, which was the ripe 
world she tossed in her hands, and he. 
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gnawing at the very core of it, which 
was rotten and black and horrid to the 
touch. 

And so he sat silent instead, watch- 
ing her as she threaded her flowers. 
She had a dream in her eyes and a 
smile on her lips, and she had forgotten 
him. And he, with his head in the 
heather, lay silent all that afternoon 
watching her. 

The next day she was mending by 
her cottage home, and her face was 
very thoughtful. 

" Why, hav'na you any belief, sir ? " 
she asked. " Am I no to either ? " 

He took off his hat and let the breeze 

fan through his hair. 
8 
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"Ah, child," he said, and there was 
a slight, a very slight, change in his 
harsh voice, " something is happening to 
me. I don't feel as I used to, before — 
before you came." 

So the days passed, and the cynic 
forgot to be cynical any more. He told 
her about his dream, and she, clapping 
her hands, declared that it was "fine." 
He would he awake at night and 
bring to him the vision of her as he 
had first seen her. 

Then one day she was nowhere to be 
found, and he wandered across the 
moor, quite lost. They told him she 
was sick and might die ; and he, the 
disbeliever, knelt down in the rich 
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heather and prayed that she might live. 
As if to complete the lesson, she was 
spared, and when she came to him 
again he held her in his arms and 
said — 

" Tell me, tell me, my angel, what is 
this that I feel now ? " 

" I nearly gied off to my cloud," she 
whispered. " To the golden world, do 
you mind ? " 

" But you came back," he answered, 
shaking her to and fro. "You came 
back to teach me one more lesson. But, 
you see, I learned it while you were 
away ; " and he kissed her wondering 
face and smiling Ups. 

It was not until three years later that 
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he went back to the city he had left for 
so long» and the first person he met was 
a friend who had gambled hunself down 
in the world ; and this friend said, 
" Life is a misery, is it not ? You were 
right, there is no God." 

But the late cynic raised his head and 
laughed happily. 

" Nonsense I " he replied. " I made a 
mistake. Go away from all this, far 
into the north, where the wild hills 
shelter, the bums flow, and the flowers 
spread. Lie upon your back in the 
heather, man, and wait — for a passing 
cloud." 

And the friend stood staring in the 
middle of the street, whilst the late 
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cynic went on his way. And late that 
night a man and a woman sat at an 
open window, and the man's dark head 
was close to the woman's fair face. 
"There will be one more lesson one 
day," he said. And the angel looked 
up at a tiny cloud that was passing, 
and smiled. 



IV 

A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

Like the lighting up of some great 
drama or the slow removal of a dark 
curtain from before some brilliant scene, 
the night clouds drifted away and let 
the sun blaze forth to proclaim to the 
world that it was the 14th of September, 
1805. To most people it seemed just 
like any other morning, and was passed 
unthinkingly. But in Portsmouth it 
was different. This day was to be one 
of count — one forgotten, perhaps, by 
the outside world, but never by the 

38 
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inhabitants of Portsmouth. It was to 
pass in a whirl of gaiety and enthusiasm 
— enthusiasm which in time would die 
down, only to be rekindled when the 
children's children of those who took 
part in it should come to read of it in a 
page of history. 

Amongst the many who watched the 
curtain of day ascend was a little won- 
dering, blue-eyed girl. 'Tis true she 
was not in the stir and bustle of it all 
— she only watched it from her bed, her 
little bare feet peeping out from under 
the sheets, and her face set towards the 
harbour. It was cold, but she heeded 
it not ; she just sat and sat in a kind of 
waking dream, her lips parted and her 
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eyes wide. Now and again she shook 
herself like a little wild animal — shook 
herself from sheer joi de vivre. " He 

is coming ! " she kept cr3ring to herself. 
" He is coming, he is coming I " . . . 

Presently she slipped out of bed and 
started dressing. She was used to 
dressing herself, being poor and more 
or less alone. To-day she was to be in 
all her finery — ^her best dress, the dress 
she went to church in on a Sunday and 
sometimes wore to go and visit her 
Auntie Susan, who lived quite close. 
She went to the window and hung 
out, seeing in her childish imagination 
all that would happen : how he would 
pass, how he would walk up to the door 
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over which the name "Greorge Inn" 
was so plainly painted. She saw how 
he would look — how she would be in 
the doorway, curtseying as she had 
been taught — aye, ciutseying twice, 
even thrice, because he was so great an 
Admiral and because he was a " Lord." 
With a happy laugh she took the 
red-and-white spotted tie that she was 
to wear roimd her neck and fastened it 
to the window latch. "To show that 
I'm glad," she whispered; and she 
laughed again as she watched it flutter 
bravely in the breeze. It is needless to 
describe how the time passed before 
"He" arrived. Her father did not 
wait with her just inside the doorway, 
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but was out in the street among a 
thousand others, waiting for the rumble 
of wheels and the clatter of galloping 
horses that would signal the arrival of 
Nelson from Merton. And so when 
the door of the Greorge Inn was flung 
open, a little girl, silent, flushed, and 
with her apron crushed between her 
chubby fingers, stood alone, dropping 
curtsey upon curtsey before the shout- 
ing mob. She was swept aside by the 
mad entry of so many. And there she 
waited, her heart beating and a mist 
before her eyes. When the noise had 
somewhat lessened she began to look 
about her. The room was full. She 
saw her father bowing before some one. 
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a glad look in his eyes. With a little 
cry she started forward to try and see 
this man's face, because she thought 
from the look in her father's that it 
must be " He." But she was stopped, 
a rough arm pushed her back, and a 
rough voice bade her "keep clear." 
The tears rushed to her eyes. How 
dared they teU her to keep out of the 
way: it was her home, not theirs! 
She was just about to cover her head 
with her apron and howl, when another 
voice, far kinder than the first, made 
her stop to listen. 

"What is the matter, little lass?" 
it said. 

She raised her eyes, and saw a large. 
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red-faced sailor regarding her. He 
looked kind because of the smile that 
played about his lips, and so she spoke 
up bravely, tugging at his sleeve with 
her small hands. 

"Oh, please," she said — "please, 
may I see the Lord . . . ? " 

The sailor slapped his thigh, and 
burst into a roar of noisy laughter. 
" Well, I'm blessed I " he cried. " What 
a question I * Please, may I see the 
Lord ? ' " he added, imitating her shrill 
voice. " Why, lass, what a question to 
ask Joe Jenkins." 

She did not laugh; it was far too 
serious a moment in her life. " I 
don't think you understand," she said 
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politely ; " I mean the — ^the Ad — 
mir — al" 

In a moment the man's manner 
changed, and stoopmg, he lifted her 
tenderly in his arms, and on to his 
broad shoulder. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, as 
grave as she. " It's our Nel. you wished 
to see, and small blame to you. Look 
well, you queer little scrap of a thing ; 
our Nel. is used to being looked at." 

She clung to his rough hair, a little 
frightened at first at being so high 
up. But afterwards she became too 
absorbed to notice. She saw many 
gorgeous uniforms and heard merry 
talk. But she was all eyes for one 
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figure, the most brilliant figure among 
all that brilliant lot; all ears for the 
one voice that turned rogues into 
gentlemen, and cowards into heroes. 

There he sat just as she had pictured 
him, except that there was something 
about his face that she had failed to 
imagine. Some magnetic power that 
even she, young as she was, felt, and 
trembled at. When she looked at him 
she shook with excitement and some- 
thing more. And when she looked 
away for one moment this something 
about him dragged her eyes again to 
his face. The sailor forgot that she 
was on his shoulder, and she forgot 
that there were others in the room 
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besides herself and the man that she 
had made her hero. 

As far back as she could remember 
in her life — ^which was not very far 
— this man had been the talk in Ports- 
mouth, li'rom her father she heard 
naught else. It was Nelson this and 
Nelson that. In the evenings he would 
draw her to him, and with his rough 
hand stroking her hair, tell her won- 
drous tales about the Admiral. And 
she, with her eyes on the fire, would 
picture him among the glowing coals. 
Had she not been called Nell, little 
Nell, after him? Had she not been 
taught to add in her evening prayers 
" God save our Admiral " ? And later, 
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when she was a little older, did she not 
pray longer for him, a prayer that he 
might one day come to the George 
Inn, and that she might see him? 
And now that prayer had come true. 
He was there, and she was seeing him, 
and the whole thing seemed but a 
moving, golden dream. 

She watched him talk, the way he 
waved his hand now and again towards 
the sea, and how his face lit up. When 
she looked at his other arm, she felt in- 
clined to cry. To her it was so pitiAil, 
this poor empty sleeve fastened flat 
against his coat. Outside the people 
were still shouting, and now and again 
a cannon boomed. It was thrilling. 
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and she liked the people to cheer ; but 
when she heard the cannon she could 
not help looking at the central figure 
in the drama with the empty sleeve, and 
wondering if he too minded cannons. 

Nobody noticed her, a child crouch- 
ing on the shoulder of a tall sailor, 
watching with wide blue eyes between 
her tangled hair, her little hands grasp- 
ing the man's rough head. She saw, 
and yet was unseen, and her cup of 
happiness was full. Then the Admiral 
gazed fiill at her, and she felt as if 
a knife had been run through her. 
"Jenkins " — his voice broke clear through 
the general clatter — "Jenkins, bring 
that child here." 

4 
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The sailor started forward with such 
a jerk that she nearly feU from her 
perch. Before she could realize what 
was happening she stood alone before 
the great man. He put out his hand 
and drew her between his knees. 
" What is your name, little lass ? " he 
asked. 

With a gasp she looked right up 
into his face. This was too good to 
be true; surely, surely it was aU a 
dream. 

"NeU," she answered, trembling; 
then, with the whole of her soul in her 
voice, she touched the hand that held 
her. "Oh," she cried, "are you 
really and truly the Lord?" 
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Some of the men axomid the Admiral 
laughed, and Nelson, turning, looked 
up at one of them who stood the closest 
to him* 

"Who does she take me for think 
you, Hardy ? " he asked. 

But the child interrupted. " I know," 
she said proudly ; " you and I have the 
same name." 

Again the men laughed ; but Nelson 
himself was dreamy, and looked at her 
with mistful eye. "You and I are 
named the same," he repeated, and then 
a great silence feU upon the room, and 
even the child dared not move, because 
she saw that he was in a dream. 

Her father, who was watching the 
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interview nervously from afitr, advanced 
to take her away. But before she went 
Nelson pressed a coin into her chubby 
hand, and told her to keep it for luck 
and as a gift from the " Lord." Then 
she was dragged away, and he rose to 
take his leave. When he stepped from 
the inn to go on his way to Southsea 
Beach, where just outside the lines he 
was to embark, a roar of applause 
greeted him. It was then that he 
turned to Hardy and made the famous 
remark that to this day is treasured 
in Portsmouth: "1 have had their 
huzzas before," he said, and aU saw that 
he was deeply affected ; " I have their 
hearts now. ..." 
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ThCvlittle girl who played so small a 
part in this great day sat alone in the 
empty, silent inn and wondered whether 
after all it had not been a dream. She 
sat in the chair that he had sat in, and 
with puckered brow tried to remember 
how he had looked when he had waved 
his hand out to the sea. She gazed 
down and tried to fancy how she had 
looked standing against his knee. Then 
she stretched out her arms and thought 
how terrible it was to be this great 
man with a poor lonely, empty sleeve. 

She went early to bed that night, 
tired out with her day's excitement. 
As she was undressing she suddenly 
thought of the flag that she had hung 
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out to welcome him. She mitied it 
from the window, and taking the coin 
that he had given her, wrapped it 
up carefully in the tie with reverent 
little fingers, and placed it beneath her 
pillow. That night, after she had 
said "God save our Ad — mir — al," 
she shook herself as she had in the 
morning from sheer delight and added, 
"God bless father, and — ^and the 
'Lord.'" 

When she was a woman, and her 
children were pla3dng around her, she 
was the mistress of the George Inn, 
made so at the death of her father. 
Sometimes, when the children had gone 
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to school, she would drag a wooden 
chair from a dark comer, and place it 
carefully in a certain position ; she would 
sit, and, with dream-eyes fixed before 
her, she would wave one hand towards 
the sea, whilst in the other she would 
hold, tightly clasped, a red-and-white 
spotted necktie. But this she would 
only do when she was alone, and she 
would look round guiltily at the slight- 
est sound. The coin she wore round 
her neck, tied with a pale blue ribbon, 
and many a time she would take it off 
and show it to her husband. 

Later her children's children would 
ask what the faded necktie meant, and 
why a very ugly wooden chair was so 
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carefiilly preserved. And they would 
be told of the way their grandmother 
worshipped a man who was her hero, 
and the way that man came one day to 
the George Inn. They would be taken 
to a glass. case and allowed to peep at a 
coin that lay in it with a small piece of 
faded blue ribbon tied to it. And even 
now, when she has so long been laid 
to rest, new generations still read in 
history, until the page is creased and 
soiled, of the coming of Admiral Lord 
Nelson to Portsmouth, and of his visit 
to the inn. 



V 

THE AWAKENING 

The man sat a little bent, his face 
a mask, and his eyes like steeL The' 
girl was all hat and fluff, with a figure 
like a slender, gracious flower. 

He spoke out harshly, with a frank- 
ness that hurt, sparing her nothing of 
the miserable details as to how the 
thing had come to pass. When he had 
done, there was a pause like the pause 
at the end of a book that somebody 
has been reading aloud. Even the 
birds sang in a whisper, as if afraid to 
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disturb the gravity of such a moment. 
The sun retired quietly behind a cloud, 
and peeped at the two through a soft, 
grey veiL 

" I don't think you quite understand," 
he said at last impatiently, because he 
was moved to a pitch of emotion so 
unusual to him. " I tell you, I behaved 
like a brute out in Africa — ate more 
than my share of victuals — stole the 
best sleeping-place every night — and 
then, when the time came, ran like a 
hare at the first shot" 

He smote his hands sharply together 
— strong, capable hands they were, with 
a good deal of character in their fine 
curves. 
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« WeU ? " he cried. « WeU ? " And 
waited silently for her condemnation 
of him. 

The girl raised her small, proud head, 
and gazed very tenderly at his averted 
face. 

" I quite understand," she answered. 
"You ran away; and so should I 
have. ..." 

The man shifted fiercely in his chair. 

"Child, child," he cried, and there 
was a great pain in his voice, "three 
years ago I asked you to marry me, 
and you, thinking me perfection, con- 
sented. I was doing well then, and 
you loved me. Ah, I know, little true- 
heart, how you would carry on that 
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love and keep that promise made so 
long ago. Yet I release you from it 
gladly, if you would have it so." 

"I would do as you wish," she 
faltered; and most men would have 
read her secret easily, but he was too 
much in earnest, too wishfiil to gain her 
confidence, and force the real truth 
from her. 

"I want you to be quite, quite 
honest," he said with gentle gravity, 
taking her small, cool hand into his 
firmer ones. " I am not such a coward 
as I used to be; to see you unhappy 
would hurt me most of alL" 

She looked at him with questioning 
eyes, wondering what coiu*se she had 
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best take with him. Then, having 
made up her mind, she spoke. 

"How do you know that you ran 
away?" she asked. 

He raised his brows, and laughed 
miserably. 

"Why, I just know that I did," he 
answered. 

She withdrew her hand from his and 
slipped a piece of paper from a ridicu- 
lous bag that she wore on her arm. 

" Listen," she said slowly, and slowly 
began to read. "* Two-thirty p.m. 
Firing began in real earnest, bullets 
whirled in the air like a hailstorm, and 
the distance was blurred with smoke. 
The enemy seemed to be gaining. 
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They advanced step by step — step by 
step. Then a clear voice broke through 
the clamour, urging *Tonuny Atkins' 
to stand firm. Out of the indistinct- 
ness of it all one man leapt into view. 
With sword on high, he shouted courage, 
and a new-bom hope came into the 
men. Then, having saved the day, he 
disappeared. After it was all over, and 
the enemy scattered, he was found 
seriously injured, yet still alive.'" 

She dropped the sUp of paper, and 
spoke out her own thoughts. 

"They bore him to the hospital, a 
useless, inert mass, with but a tiny 
spark of life flickering within him. 
Night after night he lay, too weak to 
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speak, until one day he suddenly sat 
up in bed, and shrieked that he was 
afraid — afraid. This illusion grew with 
him as he grew better ; nothing would 
convince him that he had not run away 
that day. He beKeved it then, as he 
beUeves it now — until this moment, 
when he knows the truth." 

The man's bronzed face grew paler 
as he listened. When she had done, 
he laid heavy hands on her shoulders, 
and gripped her fiercely. 

" As God is your witness, is this the 
truth?" he cried. 

"It is, dear," she answered simply, 
and stroked his hand that she felt 
tremble against her. 
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He knit his brows. 

" I cannot remember," he muttered. 
« Would to God that I could ! I can 
feel myself falling— falling, that is all, 
with a horrible fear upon me, and then 
— ^nothing but a miserable regret that 
I had been so afraid." 

"Dear," cried the girl softly, "you 
were hurt in the head; the doctors 
were afraid at first for your reason. 
Then, when you were well, I implored 
everybody not to tell you. I thought 
if you came to me, and I told you 
myself — but you see you never came, 
and I waited and waited and waited." 

" I dared not come," he said hoarsely. 
" I was afraid." 
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"You afraid!" She laughed, and 
teased him fondly with her eyes. He 
took her into his arms, and she felt his 
heart beating against hers. 

" Oh, my love — my love ! " he cried, 
in a sudden burst of gratitude so fervent 
that the birds caught up the echo, and 
yelled a chorus to it. " My love — my 
love!" 

" Will you marry me now, sir ? " she 
asked softly, laughing, with her face 
all wet with tears ; " or am I to release 
you from the bonds made years ago ? " 

"Hush!" he whispered. "It is a 
dream. Do not wake me over-soon." 

He began to walk towards the house 
slowly, with his arms about her shoulders, 
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and she gazed proudly up at him from 
under her broad-brimmed hat 

" No, love," she breathed ; " you have 
been dreaming all this long, long while. 
To-day you have woken up." 

Then, before the many brilliant eyes 
that watched them from the trees, they 
kissed, and were unashamed in their 
new happiness. 



VI 

*THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 
ARE LONG, LONG THOUGHTS' 

They were gathered together in the 
shade of Nelson's Column, just a group 
of ragged, laughing urchins, a collection 
of London's Uttlest people. Doubtless 
they had witnessed many a meeting in 
Trafalgar Square, and so this minute 
band had summoned together its forces, 
and had settled itself out of the way of 
the " grown-ups " to do its work. 

There were about five boys to fifteen 

girls, and presently one of the boys 
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detached himself from the crowd and 
rose up upon an old tin pail he had 
been carrying. 

"Hi I you/' he called out; "silence 
there for the speeching of Blessed 
Baba." 

Instantly there was a dead silence 
amongst the girls, but the five boys 
yelled and whistled, and sang snatches 
of ancient songs. Then upon the same 
pail rose Blessed Baba. She may have 
been the smallest there in inches, but 
she had wise eyes set in a pathetically 
wise little face. Her bare toes clung 
to the edge of the tin pail, her untidy 
head was raised, and very tenderly she 
held in her arms a worn-out doll. 
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" Loidies and men," she cried in her 
shrill treble. " I won't call you gents, 
'cause you aui't, and I don't want to 
tell yer unnecessary Ues." 

The boys laughed in derision, and 
one of them threw a pebble at her bare 
legs. 

"If you calls yourself a loidy," he 
said, " why don't you cover yourself ? " 

The comers of Blessed Baba's wist- 
fiil mouth hardened as she stooped 
down to look well into the questioner's 
face. 

" I 'ad a pair of butes and stockings 
once," she replied; "but they give 
'em to my brother, 'cause 'is skin was 
too tender to go without" 
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Then amidst a roar of laughter from 
the fourteen girls, she patiently began 
her speech again. 

"Loidies and men, we are * conge- 
gated' 'ere to-day, not to dispute the 
rights of men, but the wrongs of women. 
(Cheers.) We don't pretends to know 
much about parliments, and laws, and 
kings and things, but what we does 
know is that the preasant states of us 
women ain't fair." 

It was evident that she had copied 
every gesture, every intonation, and 
even in her voice rang the masterful 
note of an orator. 

"Don't think," she continued earn- 
estly, "that I ain't 'appy at 'ome; it 
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ain't that. If father didn't always keep 
seeing rats when there weren't any, 'e'd 
be quite awfully nice ; and me brother's 
quite 'appy now 'e's got the butes. 
But it's mother as goes to me 'eart, 
as I 'spects your mothers goes to yours 
too." 

" Moine don't," said the boy who had 
first stood up to speak. "For I ain't 
got one, nor no father either. I've 
always been alone." 

A sweet smile came to the serious 
face, and she nodded across at the boy. 

" Poor man," she said gently, " poor 
man." And then she looked down and 
smiled again at the doll in her arms. 

" Oh, I don't mind," replied the boy. 
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sniffing vigorously ; ^* I rather loikes it. 
People gives me more when I sez I'm 
an orphan*"' 

One of the girls cried " Hush I ** and 
Baba started again. 

"I hunderstand that it's this,** she 
said, knitting her brows. "We ain*t 
got a vote and we wants one. And we 
wants a vote 'cause we don't want un- 
fairness. (Cheers.) My mother sez that 
the men sez, *Let the women stay at 
'ome and moind their babbies and 
things.' But she sez there wouldn't 
be no babbies hif they did, 'cause they'd 
die for want of food. I tells you, men 
ain't worth 'alf of us women." 

The boys became unmanageable at 
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that, shaking theu* fists at Baba, and 
trying to drag her off her perch. 

"'Oo sez we ain't?" they yelled. 
"'Oo sez so?" 

The little bare toes clung to the pail 
as Baba shrieked back her answer — 

" Heverybody sez so ; it's a hadmitted 
fact. Why, you can't even stick to a 
thing." A curious look came into her 
eyes that seemed to make her aU at 
once the oldest there. " Father didn't 
stick to mother for years," she said. 
" 'E only came back 'cause 'e was afraid 
of the rats." 

The boys quieted a little and eyed 
her vindictively; but, all unconscious, 
she continued— 
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** I don't understands about life, but 
I knows enough to feel that men tire of 
things more easier than women. You 
see, I still loves this " (holding up the 
doll) ; '* but none of you men would 
touch it; you'd be ashamed; hit 
wouldn't be manly, you'd say; yet I 
ain't ashamed. I remember the doctor 
came to see me mother once, and 'e 
axed 'er where father was. * 'E's away,' 
sez me mother, *'e's been away for 
three years.' The doctor looked kind 
o' sorry fer 'er, and lifted me onto 'is 
lap. ^So you looks after yer mother, 
does you, little girl?' sez 'e. *Yes, 
sir,' sez I ; an' then I boites 'im through 
the 'and, so that 'e 'ad to drop me 
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pretty quick. What right 'ad 'e to 
look at me mother loike that?" 

The gu*ls laughed, and one or two 
cried, "Go it, Baba!" But the boys 
were glum, thinking that had they been 
in Baba's place they would have got 
money out of the doctor. 

Then she burst out with some new 
argument, dancing with excitement on 
the top of her pail, and gesticulating 
wildly. She had just managed to gain 
their thorough attention, even the boys 
were gaping silently with open mouths, 
when suddenly into Trafalgar Square 
swept a regiment of soldiers, band 
shrieking, drums thudding, and red 
coats glimmering through the crowd. 
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There was a shout, a flash, and the 
fourteen girls and five boys had gone, 
leaving Baba standing quite alone, a 
tiny statue beneath the giant column. 
She watched them go with the tears 
running down her cheeks. How could 
they desert her — Blessed Baba — for a 
parcel of red-coats ? With a sob she 
was about to descend, when a man, 
who unseen had been watching her, 
came close up and peered at her very 
kindly. 

" Come, little girl," he said, " why are 
you crying ? " 

She clutched at her doll and glared 
into the charming face before her. 

" It don't matter to you, I s'pose," 
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she replied rudely. "You're only a 
man I" 

The mere man chuckled. 

«Oh! so it's that way, is it?" he 
said. " You are a Suflfiragette ? " And 
his grey eyes twinkled so merrily at her, 
she wanted to laugh. 

"What if I be?" she cried, furious 
with herself for liking this bold ques- 
tioner. " Ain't it fair to want fairness ? " 

A tired look came over his face as he 
took out his watch and looked at it. 
Then his eyes twinkled up at her again. 

" Do you want me to argue ? Alas ! 
I have no time ; besides, I haven't quite 
made up my mind which side I am on. 
I am not like you, you see." Then his 
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mood changed, and going very dose to 
her, he shook his finger to and fro in 
her face. "Take my advice, little 
girl," he said kindly; ''go home and 
grow up before you begin to trouble 
your head about such things." 

He dived into his pocket and handed 
her a golden coin, then with a kindly 
nod and a genial smile he passed upon 
his way. 

Ten minutes later the fourteen girls 
and five boys returned, and they found 
their leader seated on the pail with her 
head sunk into her arms. 

"Gk) away," she cried miserably when 
they touched her. " I'm — I'm not what 
I wus." 
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"Not what you wus, Baba?" they 
answered. "You don't mean to say 
you've changed your moind?" 

The wistful mouth parted into a 
smile, the wise eyes brightened. 

" I means that everythink's changed 
for me," she said gently. " For I don't 
hate men one little bit, and I think, 
after all, they must know best, 'cause 
they's men." 

She stood up and held out her grimy 
little hands. 

" Good-bye," she said. " You won't 
see me agin, 'cause I'm going straight 
'ome to grow up." 

Then she turned and went on her way, 
her bare feet pattering on the stones. 



VII 

MISS PRIMULAR'S 
PECULIARITY 

Suppose Miss Jenny's curls had been 
less golden, and her face less fair, and 
suppose the doctor Darnel had never 
been bom, why, then. Miss Primular 
would not have been found out, and 
this story would not have been written. 
But, as it happened, Jenny was as fair 
as the day was long, and the doctor as 
madly in love with her as a doctor 
could be : yet even then all might have 
been well had there not come between 
them a little woman with a serious face, 
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who disapproved of love and doctors, 
and especially of the doctor Darnel. 

Now, you must not think that Miss 
Primular was unkind ; far from it. 
She loved Jenny's beauty as much as 
the doctor did, even more, and she 
would give Jenny anything in the 
world she might happen to want — 
except the doctor. When a woman 
handed over to a man all her love. 
Miss Primular considered that she 
gave with it all her gentility, and 
this little woman wished always to be 
genteel 

Miss Jenny wept in vain, and the 

doctor Darnel muttered vain oaths. 

Jenny tore off her coloured ribbons, 
6 
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and tied back her curls with black 
bows ; but even this touching sacrifice 
failed to move her sister's apparently 
stone-like heart 

Then one day Miss Primular found 
Jenny reading in a comer of the 
garden by herself, and when Jenny saw 
who it was she concealed the book 
slyly beneath her petticoat ; but Miss 
Primular happened to see this, and 
advanced upon her wrathfiilly. 

"Child," she demanded, "what is 
it?" 

"Oh, only a book, sister," repUed 
Jenny, her eyes wide and pleading. 

" And pray what book ? " continued 
the undaunted questioner. Miss 
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Primular was most particular as to 
her literature. 

"It — it is Shakespeare/' stam- 
mered Jemiy. "A great gentleman, 
sister; you could not wish me not to 
know of Shakespeare." 

Miss Primular turned quite red, so 
ashamed was she for her sister. "To 
know of this gentleman is one thing, 
and to read him another. Fie, fie, 
Jenny, have you no dignity ? Give me 
back the book." 

Jenny produced it, and placed it 
in her sister's hand tearfiilly, for she 
longed to finish it. But Miss Primular 
bore it into the house between the tips 
of her fingers, and, when in her own 
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room, put it high up on a cupboard, 
and eyed it askance. 

Late that night, when she had brushed 
Jenny's curls and tucked her up to 
sleep, she crept to her room, barred the 
door, and, with a wicked thrill, took 
down the book. It is fie on you now. 
Miss Primular; how dare you blush 
and laugh, and weep over this gentle- 
man's writings ? And how dare you, 
when your eyes are tired, go to sleep 
with the book beneath your pillow, and 
your fingers touching it? All the 
same it was rather pathetic, and very 
nice, but in the morning she scolded 
herself, and hid it again on the cup- 
board. 
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The doctor Darnel called that after- 
noon, and asked to see Miss Primular 
alone, and the little woman went in to 
him with a tightening of her lips, for 
she thought she knew why he had 
come. She fomid him standing by the 
window, his arms folded and his brows 
knit, yet there was a twinkle in his 
grey eyes. 

" Miss Primular," he said, with a fine 
bow, "why did you take away the 
book I gave to your sister ? It was a 
very proper book for her, and I vow, 
madam, I gave it for a lesson. 'Tis 
on a wife's duty to her husband, 
and. . ." 

" And therefore most unsuitable for 
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my sister, sir/' replied Miss Primular 
idly, " who is unwed." 

The doctor frowned and then 
laughed. "Pardon, Miss Primular," 
he said. "I gave it to Miss Jenny 
that she might learn of it before the 
summer ends, because . . ." 

" Because, sir ? " 

" Because then she shall be wed," he 
said softly, and whistled a love-song 
between his teeth. 

Miss Primular knew that she was 
fighting against impossible odds, yet 
still she fought 

" Jenny is too good for you, sir," she 
observed witheringly. 

" Agreed, madam," laughed the doc- 
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tor ; " yet I flatter myself she does not 
think the same." 

"We shall see, sir," replied Miss 
Primxilar, sweeping him a curtsey. " A 
good-day to you." 

" Ah, but nay, madam ! " said he. 
" First give me the book." 

To do her justice, she went through 
with it bravely, and returned it to him 
without a tremor, though much of her 
lonely heart went with it. Truth to 
tell, this little woman had never read 
Shakespeare, and, consequently, never 
understood before what love meant. 
Now she was beginning to see, when 
the debitor came and took it all away 
from her once more. 
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She bore it for many days, this crav- 
ing to learn more, and Jenny, finding 
her sister in a gentler mood, brought 
out the coloured ribbons and prattled 
gaily of love. It was the doctor who 
found Miss Primular out, because he 
had wise eyes that saw most things, 
and one day he brought the book with 
him into the parlour, and bravely started 
to read it aloud. Now he had a fine 
voice and a fine instinct as to how this 
should be read, and Miss Jenny hung 
upon his words, with her fair head 
against his arm. But Miss Primular 
bent low over her work and pretended 
not to listen, when in reality she was 
listening so hard that she was almost 
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giddy. He read on until the very 
utmost pitch of excitement, and 
then he closed the book with a snap, 
and declared that he must be going. 
Jenny tripped oif to find his stick for 
him, and he was left alone with Miss 
Primular. She dropped her work and 
came humbly up to him, and, as she 
laid her hand on his arm, he thought 
her pretty for the first time. 

" Oh, sir ! " she cried softly, " did 

she give in to him ? " 

The doctor Darnel looked down very 
kindly at the eager face. " Suppose I 
said yes. Miss Primular," he answered, 
"would you give in to Jenny and 
me?" 
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Miss Primular hesitated, and so he 
quoted her a passage — 

^< A woman moved is like a fountain tnmbled — 
Mnddj^ ill-seemingy thick^ bereft of beauty." 

"Miss Primular, why are you 
moved?'' 

" Ah I tell me the end/' she urged. 

"To-morrow," he replied sternly. 
"On one condition." 

Will you hate Miss Primular if I tell 
you that she gave the condition readily 
enough ? Yet will you love the doctor 
Darnel more when I say that he gave 
to Miss Primular a voliune of her own, 
with all the plays in it, and a book- 
marker made of silk ? 

And so Jenny went away with her 
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love to a great moving city, and for 
many days, and months, and years, a 
little woman sat alone in a cottage, 
reading out of a great volume. And 
when she went to bed she hid this 
volume beneath her pillow, and loved 
to feel it pressed against her cheek. 



VIII 

THE LAIRD O' FEAR 

The little low room was dim with 

uncertain shadows and full of deUcious 

peat reek. The old clock swung on its 

sedate round, utterly indifferent to the 

breathless child who was waiting for 

the morning. She could see its big face 

vaguely, and vaguely was annoyed at 

it. Why did it stare so at the world 

it was doing time for ? She could have 

shaken it had it not been so big, and 

she so little. 

You will ask what she was doing 
92 
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this lonesome lassie, crouching excited 
by the fire instead of being in bed, 
and I shall be forced to confess that 
she had been in bed, but had crept 
down to try and see Father Christmas. 
She had often dreamed of this night 
— ^had seen herself over and over again 
waiting by the fire, and then she had 
seen Father Christmas come down the 
chimney. She had imagined him quite 
different from his pictures. He was 
not rosy but pale, and so tall that he 
could light the candles on the fir-trees. 
His beard shone like the snow, and his 
eyes were like the sharpness of frost. 
When he drew breath it was like the 
swaying of trees, and his laugh was 
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as a hurricane of wind. She could 
see him in her mind's eye perfectly, 
and in her mind she had named him 
magnificent. 

So did she wait this night through, 
her little bare toes tucked up under 
her, and her eyes fixed on the chim- 
ney space. When the clock struck 
eleven she said that then he would 
come ; and when the clock struck 
twelve she said that then come he 
must. So intent was she that she 
did not hear the latch being tried, 
did not see a man's boot force a way 
in, and then a man's lean hand softly 
draw back the bolt. She was so im- 
conscious of anything stirring, that even 
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when he closed the door and approached 
her she did not see hun. But he stood 
still and let his eyes rest upon her, and 
she grew restless. 

He was a Uttle, stooping man, with 
the most frightened eyes she had ever 
seen. On his back he carried a red 
bundle, and his long yellow hair 
dripped with snow. The child went 
towards him, her lips trembling, for 
she thought that a dream had come 
true that was splendid also in its way, 
but yet was not hers. 

"Why, you are clean!" she cried; 
and there was a terrible disappoint- 
ment in her voice. 

She stood close to him in her little 
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nightgown, and suddenly in the midst 
of his laughter he saw how pretty she 
was. Why, then, did his fisice grow 
sorrowful and his eyes dim? Why 
did even the child feel that he was 
unhappy, and going to him, slip her 
small hand into his? For a long 
while it seemed the man had no voice 
to speak. Then pulling himself to- 
gether, he said in a guttural way that 
was, after all, the gentlest way he 
knew: "Dearie, why are ye astir the 
nicht ? Hadna ye better be bedding ? " 

The child shook her head. 

" I was waiting up for you," she 
replied. " I wanted to see you." 

The man drew the back of his hand 
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across his dry mouth, and a puzzled 
expression drove the fear for a moment 
from his eyes. Poor soul, he had for- 
gotten it was Christmas Eve, and I 
doubt if such a thing as Father 
Christmas had ever been within his 
knowledge. But he realized that 
somebody was expected, and he 
dreaded this stranger's arrival. The 
child shook her curls so that they 
danced across her face. 

" I dinna believe ye can understand," 
she said. " I wanted to see what ye 
had brocht, and to gang oot wi' ye, 
and see ye licht the candles." 

The man dropped her hand and 
shrugged his stooping shoulders. 
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"Ye are daft," he replied despair- 
ingly, and stole across the room, search- 
ing for food with his frightened eyes. 
Then, when he could find none, he 
turned upon the child fiercely. " Listen 
to me for a meenit," he said harshly. 
" I dinna ken who ye are expecting, but 
I do ken it canna be me. I am ane o' 
those poor folks that's had nae food 
and nae drink for long. IVe come all 
the way frae the hills to keep frae 
deeing. And IVe buried my only 
bairn amongst the snow." 

Of course the child did not under- 
stand all this, but enough of it to grasp 
that he was hungry. Without another 
thought she trotted to the cupboard, 
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and with her hand on it paused and 
looked at him. 

" Faither will be awfii' angry if ye 
tak' ower muekle," she said. "But 
ye can hae a little." 

When he began to eat she shrank 
from him, afraid of the wolfish way he 
seized things. What would have hap- 
pened after this it is difficult to say, haid 
not the well-burnt peat parted with a 
splutter that re-echoed through the room. 
With a start the man seized hold of the 
rest of the food and ran for the door. 

"There's something in the bundle 
mebbe ye'd like to keep, lassie," he 
said rather breathlessly, and then 
without another word he disappeared. 
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A few minutes later a little white 
figure crouched in a comer and wept 
her heart out for a dream that had not 
come true. When the dawn came she 
crept back to bed, disbelief beginning 
to enterinto her heart ; but on her way 
she stumbled against the red bundle, 
and remembered with a gasp that he 
had left it for her. With icy fingers 
she unknotted it, and presently she 
drew out something in the shape of 
a wooden doll that had once belonged 
to a baby who lay sleeping in the snow. 

In the morning her parents questioned 
her, having found the empty cupboard ; 
and she, with the doll in her arms, told 
the story. 
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" It was Faither Christmas, and yet 
no Faither Christmas," she said. " He 
said he was hmigry, and I gied him 
something to eat, and he cam' in by the 
door instead o' the chimney. He said 
something aboot a bairn in the snow, 
and lots o' things I didna imderstand. 
Then there was a noise, and he ran 
awa', but he gae me his red bmidle, and 
said I micht like to keep it" 

The parents looked at each other 
with understanding in their eyes. 
Then the man raised his brows, but 
the mother shook her head. 

Thus it happened that a wretched 
man foimd food, and faith perhaps not 
a little. For he had given up the one 
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thing that was dear to him willingly, 
because a child's eyes had asked for 
something from hiuL All that day he 
trailed across the snow. But instead 
of the desolate track and sulky hills 
he saw before him his dead baby's face. 
And because the baby smiled at him 
he parted his frozen Ups and sang 
snatches of songs, not knowing that 
he was still hungry, because on that 
Christmas Day his heart was fulL 



IX 

THE VICTIMS OF THE VELDT 

A GALLANT charge, a quick battle, 
and a sudden awfiil, aching silence. 
And then two men, thought to be 
dead, left alone upon the Veldt. 

They had fallen quite close to one 
another, so close that the younger, a 
boy with fair curls, had hold of the 
other's hand. It wore a smile, this 
boy's face, although there was blood 
upon his curls, but the man whose 
hand he clasped lay all twisted, with 
his head buried in his arm. 

103 
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The long stretch of country seemed 
peacefid enough now, and very silent ; 
the pitiless sun showed these two but 
little pity. Presently the boy moved, 
groaned, and opened his eyes. " Oh ! " 
he said very gently. "How con — 
founded 1" The man, who had long 
been trying to make up his mind to 
sit up, managed to do so now. He 
was by far the more pitiful sight of the 
two, for where there should have been 
his eyes there were but two crimson 
globes of blood, that shone out of the 
white face in a way that was horrible. 
He spoke cheerfully, even ventured on 
a laugh. "Are you awake, Dicky?" 
he asked ; and again came that piteous 
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catch of the breath, that was almost, 
yet not quite, a laugh. 

The boy also struggled into a sitting 
position, and when he saw how it was 
with his Mend he uttered a low cry of 
horror. 

"John . • • Oh, my God!" he 
whispered. 

The man stretched out his hand and 
patted the boy's knee. 

"Does it hurt, Dicky?" he said. 
" I am sorry." 

" It is not that," groaned poor Dicky, 
shuddering at the sight of those crimson 
globes turned towards him. "I am all 
right compared ..." 

"Now don't you worry yourself 
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about me/' continued the cheerful 
voice; "I have long ceased to feeL 
You know when one can't see how 
much one is hurt it doesn't matter — 
one doesn't even care. If I saw myself 
I dare say I should faint. I am really 
rather glad that I . . . Tell me, do you 
think you could manage a walk ? " 

Dicky stood up, and except for the 
sun that danced before his eyes on the 
Veldt, seemed fairly strong ; he thought 
that his arm was broken, that was all. 
John held out his hand 

" Could you give me a leg up, Dicky ? " 
he said wistfiilly ; " I don't think I can 
manage it quite alone." 

That was rather a bad moment for 
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both of them, and their faces were wet 
as at last they stood side by side. 
Dicky slipped his arm through his 
friend's. 

"Back to the camp, eh?" he 
inquired. 

John raised his face and turned slowly 
round. "When we came," he said 
eagerly, "the very slightest of slight 
winds struck across us. Do you 
remember ? " 

" No," replied Dicky ; " I was far too 
excited." 

John laughed. "Ah, you see, it 
was your first," he said apologetically. 
" I am quite an old hand. Besides . . ." 

"Besides what?" 
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"Only that I once heard of two men 
who were left like us, after a charge, 
and they wandered a]|^ut for days, mile 
upon mile. At night they lay under a 
rock and beat off with their hands those 
extremely unpleasant birdstthat come 
after a battle. At last one of them 
dropped, and the other — ^had his first 
night's rest But I don't think he ever 
reachra the camp." 

Dicky's teeth chattered. "How 

horrible 1 ", he muttered. 

"How unnecessary!" said John. 
" They had not noticed, that was alL" 

During this time they had been 
moving westward, slowly, because the 
man was very weak. The sky was 
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beginning to change into wonderfiil 
colours, the hills into purple clouds. 
Presently John halted. 

"Describe it," he said; and Dicky 
began. 

"The Veldt is cut up into strips, 
which in any other country would be 
called four cross-roads." 

"Ah! I thought so," interrupted 
John, and laughed contentedly. 

" Away to the south," - continued 
Dicky, as if monotonously reading 
aloud from some guide-book, "I see 
ridge upon ridge of black kopjes ; they 
do not look — hospitable." 

" I remember them," said John. 

"The sky . . ." 
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"Yes, tell me about the sky." 
There was an mtense eagerness m 
John's voice that surprised his Mend. 

" The sky towards the east is a bright 
yellow, fading to pink. The hill is 
grey; the trees at the foot of it half 
blue, half brown." 

The elder man made an impatient 
movement, and Dicky understood. 

" You're thinking of the night," he 
said, "and those awful brutes." 

John nodded. " We must go on," 
he cried — " quickly." 

"I know the way," said Dicky 
reassuringly; "I remember now." 
And he turned off to the right, 
supporting his companion. Often they 
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stumbled, and John nearly fell; both 
cursed softly and breathed very hard. 
When they had gone some way John 
stopped. 

"We are wrong," he said abruptly. 
" This is not the way we came. There 
are ruts in the ground, as if a gun- 
carriage had been along, are there 
not?" 

" Yes," replied Dicky, " there are." 

"We had no gun-carriages," con- 
tinued John excitedly ; " do you under- 
stand? And the grass was unusually 
smooth." 

His voice sharpened almost to a 
scream, and he clawed the air with his 
hand as if trying to tear aside the 
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impenetrable darkness before him. The 
boy pressed his throbbing head and 
moaned softly. 

"It is all my feult," he kept 
repeating. "I am a fooL" 

" You were too excited, Dicky dear,** 
replied his friend, feeling for the boy's 
shoulder. " Come, we will go back.** 

It was well for them that they did, 
for not very far from where they had 
stopped a party of Boers lay hidden. 

And so they tramped back, the blind 
man instructing and finding the way 
with the boy feebly supporting him. 
And whilst overhead the orange and 
pink was melting into night, over the 
ridges of the kopjes two large buds 
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flapped into view. It was the sight of 
these that made Dicky hurry on his 
friend, but he thought it wiser to keep 
this reason to himself. 

John was not walking so well now, 
and his face seemed twisted and 
swollen. He had spoken the truth 
before when he had said that he was 
without pain, but at last that numb- 
ness had worn off, and he was in 
agony. He wanted to beat his eyes 
with his clenched hands, to hurt himself 
more, only Dicky would not let him. 
He began to run, and then stopped 
with a jerk. This he did often, laugh- 
ing gleefully, and Dicky, with his cut 
head and broken arm, did it with him. 

8 
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Presently John began to tell a stoiy. 
He described a garden, where there 
were brick paths and yew hedges. He 
talked of the flowers m that garden, of 
their colour and their scent — all in a 
weary, sorrowM voice, as if he were 
saying his farewell 

Dicky could not bear it " Don't, old 
man," he said ; " it is awful 1 " 

But John raised his sightless eyes to 
the heavens and answered: ^'It is 
beautiful to me." 

Then it began to grow chilly, and 
nearer and nearer, as if scenting death, 
came the two grim followers to claim 
their victims. 
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Meanwhile, in the camp, all was noise 
and fiiss and talk. Groups of men 
crouched round fires, each telling his 
own day's adventure. Others bustled 
about getting food. A number sat 
silent, moodily nursing their woimds, 
and the moon, lifting her heavy veil, 
shone her pale light on this disorder. 
Yet she was not watching the camp 
just then, but cheering on two lonely 
figures into safety. She showed them 
up, now clear against the Veldt now 
blurred, as they halted and swayed 
about. She made them loom like two 
gigantic shadows, and then disappear 
as they clipped behind some bush. 
Very soon fifty pairs of eyes saw them. 
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and fifty hoarse voices cried : " Look 1 '' 
very softly. 

The two men were distmct now. 
One had his arm round the other's 
neck, and was being dragged slowly 
inch by inch ; the other bobbed and 
swmig about, like a very small boat on 
a very rough sea. Yet still he came 
on, always on. When they were close 
to the watching men, they flopped 
down in an ugly heap. It was said 
that it took quite one hour afterwards 
to unlock the elder man's clenched 
hands from round the younger one's 
neck. 

So it was that Major Kean and 
Lieutenant Barker came back into 
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camp. . . . One with an arm to lose, 
and the other with both eyes lost. 

A hmidred yards away, upon some 
jagged rocks, sat two himgry birds 
glowering at the camp fires with fierce, 
disappointed eyes. The hum of voices 
rose and fell, rose again, and faded 
right away, and the birds buried their 
heads beneath their wings and slept 
upon the rock until morning. 



X 

A BROKEN HEART THAT 
WAS MENDED 

The kirk bell had tolled and tolled 
and tolled, and down beneath the gay 
greea grass a tiny coflSn had been 
lowered* 

Gip sat silent through it aU upon a 
distant mound, with her head leaning 
against the stone pillar, thinking that 
it was rather beautiful to be greeted for 
even by the bells. 

"You see, baimies,** she said to the 
two wooden dolls on her knee, "as 
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I am alive nobody kens me, but if I 
were dead they would all come out 
in their blacks to bury me." 

The dolls made no response to this 
logic, and she shook them fretfiiUy. 

" Do you mind what I am saying ? " 
she cried. 

Then a woman brushed close to her, 
and she grabbed eageriy at her skirt. 

"Wheest, leddy," she said. "Will 
you no hae ane o' these instead ? " 
And with a world of pity in her face 
she held up one of the wooden dolls. 

The lady whisked her skirt out of 
the grubby hands. "It is nothing to 
laugh at, is it," she repUed m a 
curiously hard voice, "that my heart 
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is broken ? " And then, with a sob, she 
lowered her head and ran out of the 
kirkyard into the open. 

Gip threw her hair from off her 
eyes, and her lips quivered. " I wasna 
lauchin', leddy," she explained plain- 
tively. "And I would hae gied you, 
reely, ane o' my bairns.'' 

Then she rested her chin on her 
hands and wept drearily. 

A little later the minister himself 
came slowly out from the kirk. He 
was a gentle old man, with kind eyes 
and a crooked, smiling mouth. His 
passion for children was evident, for 
there were tears still on his face. 

"Why do you bide ahint, little 
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bairn?" he asked, bending over Gip. 
" It is a sad day this for the kirkyard." 

Gip looked up dreamily. "Tell 
me," she asked, "do you ken what 
is a broken heart, sir?" 

The minister sighed. "Ay, it's 
weel I ken," he replied, "for I've seen 
a few." 

Gip rose to her feet and looked 
into the wrinkled face with knitted 
brows. 

" I offered to gie the leddy ane o' my 
bairns," she said ; " but the leddy said 
I was lauchin'. I kent they were 
burjdng her bairn, but I wasna lauchin' 
at her haeing a broken heart." 

The minister shook her gently by 
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the axm. " I question if she under- 
stood you, my bairn," he said. "She 
was greeting sair. But you run awa' 
and play before the sun sets." 

The child nodded, and then held up 
the wooden dolls for him to see. " If 
they buried ane o' my bairns," she 
cried defiantly, " I should greet as 
muckle as the leddy." 

The minister shook her arm again. 
" I dare say," he said. " But you gang 
out into the sun, which the Lord gied 
to us that we micht lauch in it." 

Then, lifting his hat to the small 
new grave, he bent his head and 
continued on his way. 

But Gip did not go out into the sun. 
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Instead, she stood by the kirk door, 
and wondered and wondered. 

" The minister said she didna under- 
stand/' she argued to herself. "It's 
a terrible shame that I should hae 
twa bairns, and the leddy lose her 
ane." Then she pressed the dolls 
to her face and rocked herself to and 
fro. 

" I'm awfii' fond o' baith o' you," she 
wailed. " Which is it to be ? " 

Closing her eyes, she laid one of 
them on the grass outside, and went in 
alone with the other. The kirk was 
fiill of shadows now, and only very 
dimly she saw the outline of the pulpit. 
She had always been rather afraid of 
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kirks for the echo that was for ever in 
them; and so, trembling, she hurried 
along between the line of pews, grip- 
ping the wooden doll tight against her 
heart Without glancing at her doll, 
she stood upon tiptoe on the pulpit 
stairs, and laid it on the book-board. 
Then with a moan she gathered up 
the now solitary doll, ran headlong 
from the kirk, and fled away to her 
home. She was afraid of herself, do 
you see — afraid that she might take 
back what she had given, until suddenly 
she remembered that the lady could 
never again take back her dead baby. 

"I'm glad," she said— "I'm glad I 
gied the leddy ane." And she buried 
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her head in her arms and sobbed as if 
her heart would also break. 

The minister found the wooden doll, 
and although he smiled his twisted 
smile, his eyes were wet. He took the 
doll to the lady, and told her the truth, 
and she snatched it to her with a little 
cry, and said that she would keep it. 
The minister then went to look for Gip, 
and found her far from the kirk. 

"Bairn," he said, "why are you 
lauchin'?" For she was smiling to 
herself. 

" Oh, sir," she repUed, " I've gied ane 
o' my bairns to the leddy, and I went to 
the kirk this morning and it wasna 
there." 
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The minister nodded. ^'Good," he 
said. ^' But isna your heart broken ? *" 

" Na,** she replied, " I dinna ken that 
it is, for you see, sir, I had twa." 

And then she gently shook before 
her the wooden doll that was left. 
" Wheest ! '' she said. " If ever you hae 
mair than ae heart, you maun gie it to 
the leddies that hae lost theirs." 

For she thought that a heart meant a 
baby, and that by giving you eould 
mend what was broken. 

The minister stooped and kissed her. 



XI 

^BETTER LATE THAN NEVER' 

Terence Wilmont sat sUent, stolid, 
unapproachable, and the girl who 
wanted him to propose to her suffered 
agonies at his silence. The balcony 
was just light enough for her to see the 
bronzed outline of his face, the music 
just low enough for a romance. She 
seemed to count every second that 
passed, and found the minutes tumbling 
in, one upon the other, yet still he 
leaned in his chair, and still she suffered. 

She cared for this man more than for 
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anything in the world, and why she 
cared for him was even a mystery 
to herself If he was shy, ahnost rude, 
in his utterance, had he not a great 
heart that had done great things ? If 
others thought his face ugly, she did 
not; it was strong, that was all, with 
every passion marked on it. His rich- 
ness was his only fault, but he could not 
help that ; she would have liked him to 
start from the very beginning again, 
and work his way on. So she built up 
a hero out of virtue, and placed him 
high amongst her thoughts, and now 
for the first time she was alone with her 
model, and could only count the hurry- 
ing time. 
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She wanted to appear brilliant, to 
match her own smaU wit against his 
larger one. She wished that her hair 
had been less golden, and her face more 
fair. She remembered that she had 
forgotten to put on a necklace to break 
the long curve of her neck ; her gloves 
were split between the finger and 
thumb, and she was sure that her shoe 
was soiled where a clumsy partner had 
trod. With a sudden rush she attacked 
all these fears, and vanquished them ; 
her voice was quite calm as she spoke 
his name. 

" Mr. Wilmont," she said ; and then 

again more loudly, " Mr. Wilmont." 

He started violently. " Sorry," he 
9 
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exclaimed. " Quite forgot you. Want 
to dance, eh?" 

She laughed softly. "No," she re- 
plied. " That is, if you do not wish." 

He shuddered. "I! God forbid. 
Confoimded game, dancing. All rush, 
scramble, heat, and torn gowns. . . . 
I hate it" 

He waved his arms as if to clear the 
air, then he leaned suddenly forward 
and looked at her gravely, so that for 
one beautifiil moment she thought that 
the thing was coming. 

"Miss Marigold," he said, dwelling 
with evident pleasure on her name, 
" do you believe in war ? " 

Why do you close your eyes, little 
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Marigold, and there, in the fiiendly dim 
light, aUow the tears to run down your 
cheeks? Why do you tremble and 
sway and fade ? It was all your fault ; 
you allowed your dream to carry you 
away, and you thought far too much of 
love. Men are sometimes cruel, you 
must know, and take you up in their 
hands, enjoy you for a little, and then 
break you and throw you away. They 
are apt to be careless and forgetful, that 
is all, and do not believe in long thoughts 
of things. Therefore take my advice 
and raise yourself up above your dream, 
and be contented if you have but one 
friend who will not do you harm. 
For a little she tried to imagine that 
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he had not asked this question ; she put 
it away from her, and began aU over 
again* He was asking her now to 
marry him, but she had not time to 
answer, for reality broke in upon her 
persuasively, sajring, " Tell me, do you 
believe in war ? " 

She brushed her hand wearily across 
her eyes. " Oh, I do not know," she 
answered vaguely. " It is too horrible to 
think about." 

He clasped his hands round his knees, 
and she noticed how small and white 
and beautiful they were. " Horrible I " 
he cried. " Why ? I cannot see that a 
man can do better than die for his 
country. Do you not see ? " He forced 
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her eyes to meet his shy ones. " A man, 
poor but patriotic, intellectually weak 
but gloriously brave ; consider what he 
can do in war, whereas in peace he has 
failed." 

The girl, amazed at his vehemence, 
knew not at first how to answer him. 
Then, " Why do you tell me this," she 
asked peevishly, " since nothing I may 
say can be of worth ? " 

He laughed. " If you would only say 
something. Miss Marigold," he said in 
his honestly rude way, " I might be the 
better judge. Yet sympathy is better 
than wit, and you are sympathetic." 

"You really think that?" she cried 
eagerly, and in her tone there was a 
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"thank God." Then, as he did not 
answer, she followed up his favourite 
theme. " How you dwell upon war. 
I wonder you are not a soldier, Mr. 
Wihnont" 

Terence Wilmont heaved a sigh. 
" Damned unenduring," he jerked 
out. "Beg your pardon. Miss Mari- 
gold — mean hopelessly unsuited, not 
the right sort. Could face the guns, 
you know, but not the discomfort." 
He laughed harshly. " There is glamour 
in the guns, something to say ' well 
done ' for, and be proud of ; but there 
is nothing but horror upon horror in 
discomfort." 

The girl laid her hand timidly on his 
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arm; this man was underrating him- 
self, for she knew that in reality he 
could face anything. " Mr. Wilmont," 
she murmured reproachfully, " you 
ought not to say such things. I thought 
that truth in everjrthing was your 
motto?" 

He nodded gravely. " I was telling 
you the truth then," he said, and he 
paused in his usual attitude, with his 
hands clasped round his knee. 

"Strange, isn't it," he observed at 
length, after some pause, " that a man 
may be afraid of nothing physically, 
yet morally dare not ask the girl he 
loves to marry him ? " 

The girl sat rigidly still, her heart 
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beating loud within her, for now the 
moment had really come, and he was 
really going to say, " Marigold, I love 
you. . . . Will you be my wife ? " 

Again in her thoughts she hurried 
him on ; she even got to her own answer, 
in which she said something splendid 
about love and duty as a wife. Yet 
why should she still be obliged to 
imagine all this? Why, again, had 
the man not spoken? 

Truth to tell, he was not thinking 
of proposing just then ; he was curious, 
that was all, to make the girl at his 
side form an opinion. New ideas 
interested him, anything young ap- 
pealed, and originality was one of his 
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hobbies. Finding that she held no 
opinion on this subject, he passed 
quickly on to another, speaking in 
short rapid jerks, with his face bent 
down to hers. He talked of courage, 
of poverty, and again of war. He 
talked of flying machines and politics, 
and argued the Suffragette question 
from his own point of view ; he even 
ventured on spiritualism, about which 
he knew nothing. But never again 
did he verge near the subject of love, 
not even near enough for her to catch 
hold and grip until the end. So pre- 
sently, with a little shivering sigh, she 
was obliged to rise, and say that for 
the next dance she was engaged. He 
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murmured something about a pleasant 
evening, handed her her fan which she 
had dropped, and followed her into 
the ballroom. Just as she stepped 
out into the light, he laid a detaining 
hand on her arm. "Miss Marigold," 
he said simply, " will you marry me ? " 

She stood very still, with her back 
half turned to him, and as he looked 
he saw the rich colour flood even to 
the tips of her ears. Her partner was 
then quite close, a tall young man, 
with a face hke a sleepy spaniel. " This 
is our dance, I think?" he drawled. 
" Do you hop or glide. Miss Kingsley ? " 

Disgusted, she laid her hand as lightly 
on his arm as she could, and hanging 
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right back, she nodded softly to the 

man waitmg m the balcony window. 
" Yes," she answered. " Yes — I wilL" 
The man nodded back at her. 

"Thank you," he said, and went out 

again on to the balcony. 



XII 
AN END AND A BEGINNING 

In a field, by the side of a deep and 
quickly-ruimiiig river, a man lay. The 
sun was burning overiiead, but somehow 
hedid not seem tomindit. His clothes 
were torn and covered with dust, as if 
he had walked many miles. He lay, 
head propped upon hands, idly kicking 
the ground with his toes, until the 
once brilliant bluebells and clover were 
swept down, crushed beyond recogni- 
tion among the long grass. 

What are his thoughts, as over 

140 
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his begrimed features there creeps a 
wistfiil, longing look ? He is wondering 
what the place is like that he has so 
often heard people talk about, called 
home. He is thinking how happy 
those people must be, to have such a 
place. And yet, as he looks around him, 
what could be more beautiful : the field 
with its bright colouring, the lovely 
cloudless sky, and last, but not least, 
the rushing, swirling river ? What could 
be more beautifiil ? 

He sighs wearily, fixing his vacant 
blue eyes on the river, and as he looks 
and looks he seems to see a picture of 
himself, but as he was years ago. He 
sees more and more distinctly a boy 
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sitting by a woman, his face alight, and 
his arms round the woman's neck. He 
hears the echo of a soft, kind voice, as 
she reads to him, or tells him many a tale. 
The woman is his mother, the boy him- 
self, and he smiles sadly at the vision, 
noticing how soft his skin was then, and 
how long and white his hands. Then 
the waves of the rushing torrent 
changed the scen^, as the waves of time 
had changed his life. Looking down, he 
saw himself as he was then. A fierce, 
dirty face glared up at him from out 
of the water, pathetic, degenerate. 
Where was the soft skin, the white 
hands ; and why, instead of the joyfiil 
frankness of years before, was there an 
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expression like a hunted stag in his 
eyes? 

What was the good of his trying ? — 
he would only drink and drink and go 
to the dogs. . . . Why not end his 
miserable existence ? Yes ! But how ? 
And the answer came from the river 
alone. 

He staggered to his feet, for the 
river had called, and was calling him 
then. The noise of the water made 
him deaf, or he would have heard the 
sound of human feet approaching. His 
thoughts made him blind, or he would 
have seen the figure of a little girl 
close beside him, a basket of flowers in 
her arms. As he drew back for a final 
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spring she touched his arm, and he 
turned upon her savagely, with murder 
in his feee. When he saw her clear 
eyes his anger passed, the sight of her, 
trusting him, made him feel once more 
a man. He squared his shoulders. 
After all he was still young ; he might 
make a very good livmg somewhere, if 
he kept away from the drink. He was 
interrupted by the child, who took some 
flowers from her basket and ojffered them 
to him. When he took them, some- 
thing gentle in his nature, something 
that remained of his happier days, 
made him stoop and diffidently kiss the 
tiny giver. Then, turning, he strode 
away, a giant refreshed, waving now 
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and again to the little figure that stood 
and watched him go. She did not 
know that she had at that moment 
saved a man's life, and made him turn 
once more with a brave and cheerfiil 
heart to trudge along the dusty roads 
of ruin and despair. 



10 



XIII 

SWEET-WILLIAM 

He was a small, shy man with serious, 
pale-grey eyes. Very few knew much 
about him, except that he was very 
rich and very reserved, so rich that he 
could have anything in the world he 
wanted, and so reserved that he did not 
seem to want anything at alL By men 
he was considered odd, by women ador- 
able. He considered himself rather a 
ead, and it worried him. He wondered 
how others saw him as he walked 
through the village faultlessly dressed 
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from head to heel : whether they 
thought him merely smart, or merely 
vulgar, for he was not quite sure him- 
self. If he wore a buttonhole it always 
seemed to be larger than any one else's, 
and his hat smaller. His boots were 
always so shiny that had he looked 
down he might have seen his face in 
them, and it made him feel awkward 
when everybody else's were muddy 
or more worn with use. But with all 
this he was much sought after, much 
envied, for women found merit in all 
his faults, and smiled forgivingly on 
all his sins. Any idea of marriage he 
received with a sweep of his white 
hands and a shrug of his shoulders. 
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"They are all too pretty for me," he 
would say, "and t — ^t — too awfiiUy 
n — ^nice ; it would be such a s — s — shame, 
d— do you not think ? " 

But it came to him in the end, this 
divine passion he had waited for so 
long — came to him suddenly; and 
suddenly he was in love with the nicest 
and prettiest of them all. It was then 
that Alexander Williamson pitied him- 
self more than he had ever done before, 
for he was cursed with every disadvan- 
tage — a slight stammer, an eyeglass, 
and a hand crippled, so he said, in a 
tiger hunt. How was he to find favour 
in this lady's eyes, with these unfavour- 
able marks upon him? Ah I how 
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indeed ? And yet he set out to woo 
his love with quite a cheerful heart, and 
quite a moderate-sized flower in his 
buttonhole. 

Ivy Dale was one of those big, smil- 
ing, good-natured people, with a beauti- 
ftd, genial face. She did not look old 
enough to be thirty, or young enough 
to be twenty, but was wise enough to 
be long past either of these ages. 
If anybody needed advice they were 
sure to go to Ivy Dale. She was so 
understanding, so S3nnpathetic, and she 
knew so exactly when to scold or when 
to console. It was said of her that she 
had too many friends, and ought to 
make some enemies ; but somehow Ivy 
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Dale could never make an enemy. 
Alexander Williamson had firmly made . 
up his mind on one point— he was not 
going to be her friend, for he was going 
to be her lover, or simply nothing at 
alL He was not going to be played 
with, and then tossed aside, but at once 
taken up, taken up for good or evil, for 
better or for worse. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dale received him kindly, cunningly 
pretending that they did not know 
how much he was worth, and very soon 
he became a constant visitor at the 
pretty simlit country house. He seldom 
saw Ivy Dale alone, for she was always 
surroimded by her men and women 
friends. Now and again, as he sat on 
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the very outskirts of the group, he 
would catch a glimpse of her, sitting 
like a queen amongst her subjects, and 
hear her glorious, ringing laugh, and 
then he would place his eyeglass in his 
eye, straighten his shoulders, and grow 
as pink as the flower in his buttonhole. 
For it was good to live, was it not, 
when a certain flower bloomed in a 
certain garden? Gk)od to be able to 
pass by afterwards, and gather up some 
of the petals that had fallen off, and 
take them along with him to his solitary 
home. 

Then came the day when she actually 
was alone. When he saw her across 
the garden, alone under a tree, his legs 
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shook so that he could hardly move. 
Had the moment arrived or had it not ? 
Was he, a total stranger, to speak now, 
and in doing so perhaps lose her, just 
as he had found her? All this he 
turned and twisted in his mind until 
he reached her, and when he sat down 
by her side he knew no more what to 
do than when he had started. 

" I am so glad you came," said Ivy 
Dale, looking at him and smiling ; " for 
I have not seen you lately." 

"Oh, b— b— but I was there," he 
answered eagerly. " I — I — I saw you." 

She turned her soft eyes fuU upon 
him, so that he blinked as if at the sun. 
She was so magnificent, so apart from 
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the ordinary woman he met, and he so 
helpless to amuse her or gam her proper 
attention. 

" Why did you not come and speak 
to me, then ? " she asked. 

"I — I — I had nothing to s — ^say," 
he answered simply, "and y — ^you 
looked s — s — so nice, I liked w — wa — 
watching you." 

Doubtless she was used to such com- 
pliments, for she did not look embar- 
rassed or change colour. 

" Yes," she said thoughtfiiUy, " a 
woman can look nice — that is the 
weapon that can be placed in her hand 
or not, as God wills. But, oh, to be 
more than that, to be more than that I " 
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She flung out her arms, and her red 
lips trembled, but Alexander William- 
son trembled more. He was not used 
to romance, or any show of feeling, 
and this great creature, breathing with 
ambition to be more than beautiful, 
puzzled him. There were many women 
who had done things for the world, but 
who had reaped everything from the 
world except love. Why, then, should 
Ivy Dale wish to be one of these, and 
so lose the great prize which was 
hers? 

"Y — y — ^you cannot be m — more 
than p — per — ^perfect," he cried, with 
clumsy emotion, and then he sat in 
miserable expectation, fearing he had 
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gone too far. But Ivy Dale was 
thoughtful that day, and continued to 
think aloud. 

" If women should be beautiftil, men 
should as well be brave," she said. " Do 
you not think so? I could forgive a 
man almost anything, so long as he was 
brave." 

Alexander Williamson looked down 
at his boots and smiled rather oddly. 

" C — could you?" he answered softly. 
"C — could you r — r — ^really? I am 
s — so glad." 

That was all of any importance that 
happened that time, for soon they went 
in to tea, and talked " ordinaries " with 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale. But the little 
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man went home that night with his 
shoulders very straight and his head 
very high, and all the way he treasured 
the picture of her in his mind's eye 
as she had looked when she had flung 
out her arms and romanced. 

For ten days he did not see her, 
keeping away to tease and increase his 
passion. Then he had a sudden panic 
that somebody else might step in, so 
he tore along the road to her house. 
It never seemed to occur to him that 
she might reftise him, for he thought 
her beyond such cruelty. Yet surely 
a girl with such high ideals about a 
man's courage would have them about 
a man's looks too. " If I were b — ^bigger 
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I might b — be uglier," said Alexander 
Williamson to himself, and so did away 
with useless fears and arguments. 

She had a man with her this time, 
a tall, soldierly-looking man with a 
fierce moustache and fierce eyes, and 
Alexander Williamson watched and 
waited in an agony of helpless im- 
patience. Mrs. Dale, seeing him fidget- 
ing by the window, came and stood by 
his side. 

"That is Captain Mannering," she 
said. " You have heard of him, I am 
sure. He won his V.C., you know, 
out in Africa, in some splendid way. 
Ivy says he is one of the bravest men 
she knows. . . . But are you ill, Mr. 
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Williamson?" For poor little Alex- 
ander Williamson had closed his eyes 
and groaned aloud. 

" N — n — no, thank you," he answered. 
"B — ^b — but it is very h — ^hot, is it 
n — ^not ? " And he passed his handker- 
chief over his face. 

Of course the unwelcome visitor 
went in the end, absolutely uncon- 
scious of the pain he was causing, and 
Alexander Williamson went out in his 
turn, with aU the smartness perspired 
out of him. 

" TeU me," said Miss Dale, turning 
to him in her gracious, friendly way. 
" Did you see Captain Mannering just 
then?" 
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Williamson nodded. 

" I d — d — did," he answered. 

The girl picked at a rose she wore, 
pulling the petals off one by one 
and dropping them carelessly before 
her. 

" He is very brave," she continued ; 
" as brave as a man can be. Do you 
not think that too ? " 

Williamson let his eyeglass fall from 
his eye with a dismal click. 

"I d — do not know," he replied 
rather rudely. " I d — d — do not know 
the f— f— feUow." 

Ivy Dale raised her brows. 

"And do not want to," she said 
good-naturedly. " Very well, you shall 
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not Nevertheless, I am proud to know 
any one as brave as he.'' 

Alexander Williamson swore sofUy. 

**H — ^how you do s — s — stick to 
that. Miss Dale!" he cried fretfully. 
" It is c — c — courage, c — courage, 
courage." 

The girl laughed; this Uttle man 
amused her, with his curious, honest 
ways. Truth to tell, she had never 
seen any oiie quite like him. She 
knew he was genuine through and 
through, and sensitive to a fault; aU 
that showed in his clever face and serious 
eyes. But was he only that ? was there 
nothing more behind the effeminate 
nature ? Surely if there were not, he. 
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of all people, would not have chosen to 

be m a tiger hunt. Sport — he cared 

enough for sport, then, to go out to 

India for big game, and yet it was odd 

that he hardly ever spoke of those days, 

unless asked. She tried to imagine him 

alone in a jungle ; how he had looked 

when his gun had missed fire, and the 

tiger crouched low to spring at him. 

. . . No, certainly he did not look that 

sort of man now, with his faultless 

clothes and spotless boots. Miss Dale 

had to acknowledge that she could not 

make him out. 

"Yes," she said calmly, in answer to 

him, " I do stick to it, because, you see, 

it is a hobby of mine." And she looked 
11 
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down at him thoughtfully as he wriggled 
about by her side. 

There was a considerable pause after 
that, she wondering about him, and he 
wondering what to say. 

" Do you know," she asked at last, 
"what flower that is in your button- 
hole?" 

"N — ^n — ^no," he answered eagerly. 
"I am s — ^s — such a d — duffer about 
f — ^flowers. I — I picked it in a hurry 
this morning ; d — do teU me." 

She nodded her head gravely. 

"I thought you could not possibly 
know," she said, " because it is such an 
unusual flower to choose. It is a sweet- 
william." 
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" Is it r — ^r — ^reaUy ? " he said slowly, 
looking down at it with interest. 
"How odd! M — ^my name is 
W— Williamson." 

Then she laughed outright in her 
hearty, unrestrained way. 

" Oh," she cried. " How fimny you 
are, how fimny I " 

What was it that flashed across his 
face ? Was it anger, or a keen disap- 
pointment, or a slight falling off of his 
faith in her perfection? Anjrway, he 
turned his back on her, and dug holes 
in the grass with his stick. 

" Am I ? " he answered. " I d— did 
not mean t — ^to be." And there was 
something in his tone that made her 
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think this man could be as hard as a 
flint if he chose. 

She saw that she had hurt him» and 
was secretly rather afraid. For one 
moment she rested her hand on his 
ann. 

''I am so sorry; will you forgive 
me ? " she said gently. '' I am afraid I 
was very rude." 

Whether it was the touch of her 
hand on his arm, or the pleading m her 
voice, he never knew — anjrway, with a 
gasp Alexander Williamson caught her 
hand in his, and began to talk as rapidly 
as his stammer would allow. 

"I know I am f — ^funny, and an 
awfril f— fool," he said, "and n — not 
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the s — s — sort of man y — you would 
ever c — care for. But d — do you not 
think a m — ^m — man becomes 1 — ^less of 
a f— fool when he r — realizes that he 
is one? D — do you not think you 
m—m— might care for me m tune? 
Ah, you m — must," he added passion- 
ately ; " you m — ^must, for I — I cannot 
do without you." 

She heard him to the end, with her 
tender eyes on his and her red lips 
parted, feeling his halting agitation far 
more than a bigger man's violence. 
When he had done, she did not scorn 
him or upbraid him, as he expected, 
but simply withdrew her hand from his, 
and let it fall limply by her side 
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"Mr. Williamson,'' she said very 
softly, "you know what I feel about 
life, and men, and things. What an 
ideal I have built up for myself, and 
hope some day to realize I How I like 
people, men especially, to be different 
from the ordinary. Now you, I think, 
are different from most" Here she 
smiled. "But I wonder — I wonder, 
are you " 

She broke off, scanning his face 
eagerly, and he, unnoticed, slipped his 
crippled hand into his pocket. 

" Am I b — ^b — brave ? '' he finished 
for her. 

She nodded. Then with a world of 
pleading in her manner she leaned 
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towards him, her face aglow, and her 
eyes wide. 

"Do something for me," she whis- 
pered naughtily. "Do something 
brave for me." 

The sight of her so close to him 
turned Alexander Williamson quite 
giddy. But when he thought over 
what she had said, he awoke with a 
shock. 

"I s — see what it is. Miss D — D — 
Dale," he cried, harshly for him. " You 
w — w — ^want me to be as g — ^good 
as that f— fellow Mannering. You 
c — cannot quite m — make up your 
m — ^mind between us, s — s — so you 
think you will s — s — see what I am 
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1 — ^like, when I have b — ^beai as brave 
as he. H — H — How many m — men, 
I wonder, have you s — sent oat? 
D — d — did Mannering go ? Was 
Mannering's V.C. won for you ? ^ 

He broke off panting and exhausted, 
his £Eur face all twisted and white. 
Who would have recognized him in 
this vehement, excited man, the placid 
dandy of a moment ago ? Where were 
the smart gloves, the immaculate eye- 
glass ? All was changed. For the first 
time for years this man was showing 
his true self. The curtain was raised, 
the lights up, there was nothing to hide 
him now. And Ivy Dale looked quickly 
for fear of missing it, knowing that the 
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moment she spoke he would wear the 
mask once more, and she would be shut 
away by that curtam of mdifierence, 
and the lights go out slowly one by 
one. 

"Do you really think that of me?" 
she said at last, watching his face as 
it hardened and changed. "Do you 
really?" 

"Why? "he asked. 

" Because if you do," she answered, 
" you cannot reaUy want to marry me." 

He had regained his usual quiet, shy 
manner, and his eyeglass was polished 
and placed in his eye. 

" I d— do not think I q — qu — quite 
understand you," he said coldly. 
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"No?" she replied. "Then I will 
explain. "If you think I encounge 
people and then send them away for 
my amusement, how can you like me ? 
Should I not be the meanest and 
cruelest of my kind ? Ah ! it was only 
an idea," she added, in her soft, pleading 
voice — "an idea that had grown up 
with me, to be one day centred on one 
man. To send one man out to be 
brave for me— I thought it such a 
beautiful idea ; but I see now it was a 
mistake." 

Alexander Williamson grew pink and 
then white. 

"N — ^no," he answered, "it was I 
that m — m — ^made the mistake." And 
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then he took her hand in his and 
shook it solemnly, as a man would 
a man's. 

He went away for a whole month 
after^ that, and she did not hear from 
him or of him. It was not mitil then 
that she realized how much she missed 
him ; how, in a way, she had liked the 
thought that to-day he would call, or 
to-morrow she would meet him in the 
village. She would find herself stand- 
ing at the window in the hope that she 
would see the dapper little figure turn 
the comer, and then suddenly she 
would wake up and laugh, and say: 
" Ivy Dale, how ridiculous you are." 
But it was not really ridiculous — ^it 
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was love, and she could no more help 
it than anybody else to whcHn the same 
thmg has happened. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale were rather 
angry with Alexander Williamson^ for 
they considered he had not played 
quite £Eur. What did he mean by 
coming day after day for months, 
and then for a whole month not 
coming at all? It was simply mon- 
strous behaviour. So they complained 
and argued against him, whilst the 
only one who knew he had gone 
because she had sent him, stood by the 
window and waited for him to come 
back. 

Then one night she went up to town 
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to a ball, and as she was dancing with 
Captain Mannering, she saw him come 
in. Mannering wondered why she had 
suddenly grown so heavy, and looking 
down he saw that her face was white. 

" Would you like to stop now, Miss 
Dale ? " he asked, guiding her skilfully 
through what appeared to be a football 
match, and past a group where a man's 
legs were firmly bound by a satin frill. 
" I am afraid you are tired." 

" Oh yes," she cried quickly. " Please 
let us stop — please." And she drew 
her breath quickly, with a shivering 
little sigh. They stopped on the op- 
posite side of the room to where 
Alexander Williamson stood, but she 
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could still see him, with his eyeglass 
in his eye, searching for her. Man- 
nering was talking, but she heard not 
a word Surely now he must see 
her — ^his head was turned straight 
her way. Yes, he did see her and 
made a quick movement towards her, 
but his eye fell on her companion, 
and he stopped short 

" How dull Mrs. Dale looks,** Man- 
nering was saying. ''Do you think 
she has had any supper?" 

'' I am sure I do not know," answered 
the girl severely, watching the retreat- 
ing figure of Alexander Williamson 
with miserable eyes. " Had you not 
better go and ask her?" 
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Captain Maimering drew back, and 
tugged at his moustache. "Oh, very 
well," he said huffily, "I will, since 
you wish it." And he turned to go. 

The girl realized by his tone how 
much she had snubbed him. ''I am 
very sorry," she pleaded. "But I — I 
want to go and speak to somebody 
I have not seen for some time. Now, 
do you understand ? " 

Captain Mannering was a taU man, 
and he saw over the heads of everybody 
who this person was. "Yes, I think 
I do," he answered kindly ; " and. Miss 
Dale, I should like to tell you that I 
think a lot of Williamson — everybody 
does ; he is the best little chap I know." 
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Ivy Dale smiled up at him sweetly. 
<< Thank you, Captain Mannering," she 
answered gently. " One day I will teU 
him what you said." And she watched 
his tall figure with a certmn taider 
pride as he went across the room 
towards her mother. 

In time the girl found Alexander 
WiUiamson, sinister, in a dark comer ; 
but she went up to him fearlessly, with 
her hand outstretched. 

"Well, Mr. Williamson," she cried 
— "weU?" 

He drew her into another room, 
where there were but a few couples 
seated, and turned on her rather 
angrily. 
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"Oh, I h — have done nothing," he 
said — "nothing. How c — can a man 
be b — b — brave in this country ? " 

Clearly she was disappointed, and 
she took no care to hide it. "No," 
she answered slowly, " I suppose not ; 
and yet " 

"And yet M — Mannering f — found 
the chance, and t — ^t — took it," he said 
bitterly. " S— so might I." 

"Hush," she reproved him gently. 
" You are not fair on Captain Manner- 
mg. 

" Anjrway," he continued, " I h— have 
done s — something M — Mannering h — 
has not: I — I have 1 — ^looped the 1 — 
loop." And he closed his eyes and 
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shuddered, as a man with an unpleasant 
reeolleetion. 

Miss Dale threw back her head and 
laughed joyously for the first time for 
one whole month. " How funny," she 
cried, " how fimny you are ! " 

"Miss Dale," he answered gravely, 
"p— please do not say that, it u — 
up — ^upsets me so." 

Late that night, just as she was leav- 
ing, he whispered in her ear, "Miss 
Dale, 1 — ^listen to me. I w — ^wiU not 
s — see you again, u — ^unless you s — 
send for me." And before she could 
turn to answer him, he was gone. 

She sent for him when the summer 
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came again, and she was lonely in the 
lonely garden. She sent a brief 
message, saying, " Come now," so that 
he, all wondering and amazed, went. 

He fomid her looking paler and 
thinner than of old, and her manner 
was more agitated. "Why did you 
not tell me?" she cried, as he stood 
close to her. "How could I guess? 
... It was not fair, indeed it was 
not." 

Alexander Williamson polished his 
eyeglass, placed it in his eye, and re- 
garded her carefiilly. "W — ^what do 
you mean?" he asked. 

" Ah, take off the mask," she cried. 
" Take off the mask. . . . Quick, give 
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me your hands." Then, when he 
obeyed her, she held them tight, and 
looked him fiill in the face. " Tell me," 
she commanded, "how were you so 
hurt?" He tried to tear his crippled 
hand away, but she held him fast. 
"How were you so hurt?" she re- 
peated. " Tell me." 

"W — ^why, you know. Miss Dale," 
he answered (not, however, looking at 
her), " y — ^you have h — h — heard it h — 
hundreds of t — times. A t — ^tiger hunt 
out in In — In — India, and my c— con — 
confoundedly c — clumsy shot." 

"Are you sure," she said slowly, 
giving his hands a little shake, "are 
you sure it was not in a burning house. 
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where a child stood at the window 
crying? Think a little. Did not one 
man go into that house alone, and, 
when despaired of, stagger out, burned, 
hurt, but alive, with the child in his 
arms ? " . . . She paused, and lifted his 
crippled hand to her face, and he felt 
the hot tears fall upon it. " My dear, 
forgive me," she whispered. " I ought 
to have known." 

Alexander Williamson grew very 
white. "W — ^why, that was n — n — 
nothing," he said, and laughed 
awkwardly. 

"Indeed and indeed it was every- 
thing," she answered in her glorious, 
tender voice; and Mr. and Mrs. Dale, 
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watching at the window, saw the thing 
happen that they had waited to see tor 
so long. 

Years hiter, people went to stay 
with Mr. and Mrs. Williamson in 
their beautiful country house, and 
they wondered why Ivy's boudoir was 
always filled with sweet-williams. One 
day somebody asked her, and she 
answered readily enough — 

" Why do I have them ? Because I 
like them." And she looked at the 
small £Eur man across the room. 
''Because I love them,'' she said, and 
the man, as if he had heard the magic 
word *' love," looked up, and across the 
babble of talk and ring of merriment 
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the eyes of the great, soft, laughter- 
loving woman, with the beautiful face, 
met those of the little, shy, dapper man 
who held her heart in his crippled 
hand. 



XIV 

THE STRING OF LIFE 

It was one of a row of cottages, no 
larger, no prettier, than any of the 
others, and yet seeming to stand apart. 
The garden was bright with flowers; 
the little wood at the back alive with 
birds. The summer had come, and the 
sun lit the tall fir-trees, and lingered on 
a patch of brilliant bluebells. There 
were deep shadows in fascinating 
comers, and through an archway of 
wild roses the great distance faded into 
nothing. 

Presently through the wood there 
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ran a strange sound, the sad wild notes 
of music. Even the birds were stilled, 
and their songs arrested. Into the sun 
glided a small boy, a boy whose slim 
figure swayed with the ardour of his 
own playing, whose arm moved gently 
to and fro, caressingly, alluringly. It 
was easy to see this child was not 
strong ; he was flushed with fever, and 
his eyes were over bright. He did not 
play weU, but he had a reason for this ; 
the violin was old, even cracked, and 
there was one string missing. But he 
loved it, which was the only thing that 
mattered, and as he leaned his face 
against it he smiled, and was less sadly 
wistful. 
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He was poor, for his trousers were 
torn, and his small feet bare. He wore 
no hat, so that the sun lit upon his 
dull, disordered hair. He was rather 
pretty, had he not been so thin, and 
he was a real musician, a genius of the 
wood sent to lighten the world, and 
teach the birds new songs ; yet in reality 
he was only the son of the inhabitants 
of the cottage near by — ^the only son, 
who was allowed to do as he pleased, 
because his life was to be but a short 
one. 

For a moment he ceased the moum- 
M strain, and kneeling, buried his face 
among the bluebells, touching them 
gently, almost reverently. He loved 
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the flowers, the trees, the birds; to 
him, this wood was the most beautifiil 
place in the world. He would sit 
alone in it for many hours, playing, 
and then suddenly rise, and hasten 
home. 

All through the summer the same 
thing happened, but as the autumn 
began to come, the music became more 
discordant, more strange, for all the 
strings had broken save one. And one 
day, when the leaves had changed in 
colour and the flowers were dead, he 
came slowly, imsteadily into the wood. 
Leaning his fragile body against a tree, 
he drew his bow carefiilly across t^le 
one string. The leaves shivered, and 
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fell like red and golden rain upcm him. 
He sank feebly to the ground, and 
laying the violin across his knees, 
played on- But gradually the scratchy 
sounds got fainter and £Eunter, until 
quite suddenly they stopped. The bow 
shd from his fingers, the drooping head 
sank, and as the weary eyes closed for 
ever, there came a sound like the 
snapping of a dried-up twig. . . . The 
last string had broken. 



XV 

THE EMPEROR'S TOYS 

" Mademoiselle, you are weeping ? " 

" Monsieur, I am sad." 

The man beat his hands together 
passionately. 

" And why, mademoiselle ? " he asked 
harshly. "Because the Emperor has 
spoken out his will ? Do you so hate 
the Vicomte that you can weep at 
thought of him?" 

The girl looked up with round wet 
eyes. "Monsieur, I have never seen 

him." 
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The man laog^ied. ^ And there fo ge 
yoo weep, sQty diild ! " he said. 

The gbl rose to her feet. She was 
dressed in the gay eztraTaganoe of 
Napolecm's time, and her Inrown hair 
was piled high on her head. 

'^Monsieur d'Herb," she cried, with 
dbildish heat, ^it is not that; but 
I ask you is it £ur that the Elmperor 
should say ^ You must ' here, and ' You 
shall' there? Why should he play 
with us and our lives, as if we were but 
toy puppets ? . . . I tell you, monsieur, 
that I will not wed the Vicomte ; and 
you can go and tell your Emperor so.** 

Gaslton d'Herb flicked the snuff 
from his coat, with a hand as £ur as 
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a woman's. He was a scholar and a 
poet, but he could fight hard, and had 
fought for Napoleon; that was why 
the Emperor loved hun. He flicked 
at the snuff now, with veiled eyes, and 
lips that were slightly smiling. 

"My Emperor, Mademoiselle Ce- 
line," he said. " Come, come, be just. 
The greatest soldier Emperor of France, 
and master of each one of us. Why, 
child, may he not play when his games 
set the world trembling? Are not 
human hearts his toys, that he can move 
to his own wiU ? I tell you the whole 
world is moved by this one man ; and 
you, poor child, because he bids you wed, 
think that here the world should end ! " 
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She bent her small headland watched 
her fingers as she ckisped and un- 
chisped them. 

"It is not th^t, McMisieiir dUerb," 
she said again. " The Emperor seeks 
to give away my heart, when it is not 
his to give." 

The man's hand stayed near his 
throat "You love elsewhere?" he 
asked hurriedly. 

She nodded, and a faint colour crept 
into her cheeks. But the man was of 
Napoleon's school, and had his feelings 
well under control He took out his 
watch with a flourish, and regarded it 
with raised brows. 

"These are the Emperor's orders. 
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mademoiselle," he said coldly. "If 
within one half-hour I do not return 
to him with the message that you will 
wed the Vicomte de Marescot, then are 
you to be conducted from Madam la 
Duchesse's sunny garden to the shady 
precincts of a nunnery, for he will have 
you wed none else but this same man." 

Celine wrung her hands, her red lips 
trembling. 

" But why, monsieur ? " she cried 
piteously. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 
"The Emperor has said it," he answered ; 
"that is enough." Then, as she 
covered her face with her hands, he 
moved quite close to her, but did not 
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touch her, being too well trained in 
self-control for that, but his secret was 
flaming in his face, and had she looked 
she would have guessed it alL 

" Listen to me. Mademoiselle Cdine," 
he said gently. " The Emperor means 
no harm towards you. See, this is 
how it all came about A little white 
angel spread her wings, and starting 
forth from heaven, alighted trembling 
in the midst of a great Emperor's court. 
The Emperor frowned on her fair 
charms as she did him homage, but 
even as he frowned he thought her fair. 
Then he went to a certain Vicomte of 
his, and twitched him playfully by the 
ear. * A conmiission — a conunission, 
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mon ami/ he said in high good-humour. 
* Go and teach that little white angel 
my law.' And the man, all unworthy 
as he was, went out of the coiut, and 
into a peaceful garden to teach. He 
found his pupil apt but obstinate. . . . 
Ah, can you not see ? . . . Why are you 
so slow to understand what I would 
so quickly teach you? My lesson is 
finished this day. Either you take 
the Vicomte willingly, or unwillingly 
go forth to be a nun." 

Celine turned to him so suddenly 
that she saw what he could not hide 
in his face. "Tell me to wed the 
Vicomte," she cried, " and I will obey 
you." 
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The man's breath came quick 
and hard « Eh bien, Cdine," he 
answered, holding out his hands, ^' wed 
hun." 

But even then she did not understand, 
and her fSace was drawn with sorrow. 
" I had thought that your law would 
be sweeter than the Emperor's," she 
sobbed. 

He sighed at her very slowness. 
" Suppose I said to you, ' Wed whoso- 
ever you will,' " he asked, " who would 
go and tell the Emperor ? " 

" I would," she answered, straighten- 
ing, and then clutching at his hand. 
" But with you — ^with you." 

Then he could play the jest no longer. 



•% 
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Taking her into his arms, he kissed 
her soft brown hair. " My mother 
made me Gaston d'Herb, Celine," he 
said very gently, " but it was the 
Emperor who made me Vicomte." 

Then he laid her senseless form upon 
the ground, and, kneeling, rested her 
head against his knee. Soon she 
opened her eyes, and putting up her 
small hand, stroked his face. "You 
are the Vicomte, really, monsieur?" 
she whispered. 

"Forgive me, petite Celine," he 
answered, "for I am." 

Presently he rose to go to the Em- 
peror, and Celine clung to him. 

"Tell him," she said— "teU him 
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that I think I prefer him ndien he is 
at work — ^than at play." 

''But, C^Une,** the man answered, 
" it was playing that he gave me you." 

"That may be," she murmured 
softly, ''but he was working when 
he made you Vicomte." 



XVI 

THE LITTLE RUNNER 

CouBAG£ is a most difficult thing to 
understand. A man can do a splendid 
thing at a splendid moment, but sup- 
pose he had to wait for an hour, do 
you think that he would fall? Take 
the same man who has won his Victoria 
Cross on the field, and place him in a 
cell to be hung in an hour, do you 
think he would still come out laughing, 
and would his head be high and his 
courage higher ? I can only speak for 
myself, for I have had experience of a 

great courage and a great fear. 
199 
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It was at the time when I was 
tramping the streets, my money gone 
in one wild rush of youth, my honour 
going firom me day by day. I can 
laugh now when I think of it, and say : 
''Good God, what fools the young 
can be.** But I did not laugh then, 
because I was ashamed. 

On this particular night, I remember, 
the sky was very black, and London 
looked red in the glare of lamps. 
Everybody seemed the same as usual, 
everybody except myself I had not 
had much food lately, and I think I 
was feverish ; the very air seemed to 
choke, and the noise to deafen. I 
found myself outside the Aldwych 
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Theatre. The people were just coming 
out, the merry, light-hearted crowd 
that usually disgorge from theatres. I 
suppose it has never struck women that 
the sight of their diamonds to a starv- 
ing man is enough to make him go 
under, or else I am sure they would 
pull their cloaks across them. Perhaps 
I am wrong, and most of them do ; 
anyway, this time they all had their 
cloaks unfastened. It only took me a 
moment to make up my mind, fear was 
out of the question. People seeing a 
fairly well-dressed man jostling them 
took little notice, but I tell you I 
collected on that night fifteen brooches, 
two necklaces, six diamond back 
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combs, and a thick, gold chain bracelet. 
Of course this passion grew oa me, 
and although I became well enough off 
to live comfortably, I still went on at 
my practice. It became an art to me : 
the unloosening of a chain, or the 
unhooking of a brooch, and I grew to 
love the fed of a comb as it slid into 
my hand. 

One night when I was waiting outside 
the Comedy Theatre I saw a thief 
caught — ^a wretched-looking man, whose 
worst crime was that he had stolen a 
loaf of bread. He howled for mercy, 
poor beggar, whilst I stood — ^firee, 
watching him. As the noise of him, 
crying, £aded up the street, I felt some- 
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thing snap within me, and all at once 
I was afraid. I clung to a lamp-post, 
shivering, though the sweat was pour- 
ing down my face. The chauffeurs 
waiting ahout thought me drunk, and 
one or two laughed. Then the crowd 
began to come out. All that I knew 
about this play," Raffles," was that it had 
had an enormous success ; had I known 
more, this might not have happened. 
It surprised me to see the women 
clutch their cloaks round them and 
look scared, as if they knew a thief to 
be amongst them. I was annoyed, too, 
with the thought that I could get 
nothing. With a fool's recklessness I 
started jostling and snatching, and 
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running; some of the women let go 
of their cloaks to save themselves from 
falling, and my hands did the rest. 
But there rose a cry of " Stop, thief ! " 
which gathered into an uproar. Men 
shouted, "Raffles — Raffles is out"; 
women sobbed with terror, and with a 
bound I started to fly. 

Perhaps you who read this will never 
have known what it is to be hunted, 
but if you remember how you felt as a 
child, when playing hare and hounds, 
it will help you a little. I was a good 
runner, and fear urged me on, but there 
was a little man who seemed to come 
like the wind. I tell you I was mad 
with fear. I just ran, and ducked, and 
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plunged through the streets, like an 
animal loosened from his cage. 

Presently I passed a great crowd, 
who were staring at something, and as 
I passed I looked up, and saw it was 
the stealer of loaves. His eyes met 
mine, and I fancied he nodded sympathy. 
Anyway, when I looked back again 
his face was still turned in my direction. 
I gained on my pursuers, because they 
stopped to see the other thief, but the 
one still followed me — ^the Uttle one 
who could run like the wind. 

Then I remember I came to a street 
comer where there was a pubUc-house, 
and outside the pubUc-house stood a 
girl, with a baby in her arms. I dare 
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say I looked bad enough ; anyway, she 
shrank from me, and clasped her baby 
to her. 

" Tell me," I panted, " tell me, quick, 
where can I hide ? " 

She looked up with alarmed eyes. 
" From what, sir ? " she asked. 

I seized her arm, and forced her to 
listen to the approaching steps. " From 
that, girl," I said passionately. " And, 
oh I be quick, be quick." 

She drew me along with her. 
"What's the game, sir?" she asked. 
"Is it drink?" 

I steadied myself, trying to appear, 
even to her, in a better light. " No, 
it's this," I replied, "and this." And 
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I showed her the jewels as we hurried 
along. Her manner changed towards 
me, I thought, and she treated me 
more as an equal. But the baby tried 
to catch the diamonds in his hands. 

"Stand 'ere," she said, pointing to 
a black division in the houses, "and 
wait until all's quiet. Gk) by the right 
and it will take you into the big streets 
— ^understand ? " 

"Yes," I whispered. "God bless 
you, little gkl." 

I stepped into the darkness, and 
pressing up against the wall, waited 
for my pursuer to pass. The little 
runner came up soon, panting hard. 
Outside my hiding-place he stopped. 
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and I heard him cough and splutter 
with the effort of his breathing. He 
struck a match and lit a cigarette, 
and I could see little bits of his fiice, 
crimson in the feeble light He paced 
up and down for what seemed to me 
half a lifetime, but what was in reality 
only half-an-hour. Then the same girl 
with the baby came along, and he 
made a rush at her. I could hear 
every word he said. 

" Tell me, my girl," he asked, " have 
you anywhere I can hide ? " 

The girl laughed — ^laughed merrily 
for the first time for weeks, I dare say. 

" What's the game?" she said loudly. 
"Is it drink?" 
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The little runner laughed too, quite 
naturally, and somehow I envied him 
his pluck. " No, it's this," he replied, 
"and this." And, leaning forward, I 
could see that he held a dozen watches 
in his hand. 

The girl could hardly speak, she was 
laughing so. " Go in there," she said, 
"and wait until all's quiet. Gk) by 
the right and it takes you into the big 
streets. Understand ? " 

The little runner evidently tried to 
kiss her then, for she started back with 
a scream. Then he came towards 
where I stood. He began to grope 
about with his hands as I had done, for 
his cigarette had gone out, and I re- 
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mained pressed against the wall, waiting 
for his hands to touch my huce. It 
came in the end, as I knew it would, 
and, with a shout, we both jumped out 
into the street There we stood, far- 
ing at one another, a thief afraid of a 
thief. He was the first to speak. 

" What the devil are you ? " he said. 

Still trembling, I showed him there, 
in the dim light, what I had taken, and 
he held them in his hand, pulled them 
about, inspected them thoroughly, and 
then he looked up at me and whistled. 

" Mate," he said eagerly, " will you 
exchange with my watches?" And then 
he laughed. 

The insolent familiarity of his tone 
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sickened me, yet even the girl had 
shown me no respect. I loathed the 
sight of him gloating over the jewels, 
and, in a sudden fit of anger, I 
emptied my pockets and thrust them 
all into his hands. "Take them," I 
cried vehemently. "Take the whole 
damned lot." And I left him there, 
with his hands fiill, and started for 
home. 

It was nearing dawn when I reached 
home, and as I let myself in a sleepy 
policeman touched his hat. "Good- 
night, sir," he said, with dry humour, 
and I heard him chuckle. 

I gave up my game after that and 
settled down to work of some sort. 
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Now I am almost rich; yet, as I sit 
alone before a ccHnfortable fire and 
bring back this memory, it alwajrs 
seems hard to me that the man who 
stole watches as a practice, and the 
man who stole jewels for sport — got 
away, but the man who stole a loaf — 
simply because he was hungry — got 
caught. Now, whenever I see a man 
really looking hungry I buy him a loaf 
— yet they say there is no kindness in 
the hearts of thieves. 



XVII 

A STORY WITH A PURPOSE 

She lived in a great house in Mayfair, 
and was the only child of Lord and Lady 
Milward; she was pretty, with dark, 
soft curls and wistfid eyes, and a 
voice that was hardly raised above a 
whisper. 

Her father and mother gave her every- 
thing in the world she wanted — ^beauti- 
ful dresses, beautiful hats, and beautifiil 
jewels; but what they could not give 
her was the one beautiful chance when 
it came her way. 

Invited to their house one night for 
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dinner was a young man named Richard 
Wilmont A man who desired to marry; 
and came wide-eyed for a wife. He sat 
next to the Hon. Betty Milward, and 
fomid, though she spoke in monosyl- 
hibles, she was really rather sweet He 
liked her small £Eice and pretty, graceful 
figure; in fact, Richard Wilmont almost 
fell in love. 

He tried her with every topic ; ask- 
ing her if she had seen the latest musical 
success, and, if so, what she thought of 
it. The Hon. Betty Milward had seen 
the play, but had no thoughts about it ; 
she could not even summon up so ex- 
pressive and elegant a word as " topping," 
as he did. 
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Did she like balls? Oh yes, pro- 
vided her dress was not torn. Did she 
play diabolo? Oh yes, a little, and 
she thought it rather nice. So Richard 
Wilmont plodded on from soup to 
dessert, persevering and perspiring. He 
still thought her rather sweet, and that 
he would like to know her better ; so he 
lunched there and tea'd there, and tried 
to make friends. But custom does not 
permit such friendships, and Wilmont 
was no more able now to get at this girl's 
true self after a month's hard labour 
than he had been on the first night he 
had dined next her. 

One day, as he was leaving, he met 
her on the stairs, and stopped her. 
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''Miss Milward/' he said, smiling into 
her timid face, "do you ride in the 
mornings ; if so, we. . . ." 

She shook her head. "Thank you, 
but J do not ride," she answered. 

He raised his ^ebrows helplessly. 
" Perhaps you walk in the park, then ? " 
he suggested ; " surely you go out some- 
tunes?" 

The girl laughed awkwardly. "In 
the mornings I walk in the park with 
my mother," she said. " In the after- 
noons I drive with my aunt. In the 
evenings there is either a dinner here 
or we dine out. I am always very 
busy." ^ 

• So there was Richard Wilmont utterly 
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unable to be alone with a girl he ahnost 
loved. If he wanted to marry her he 
was obliged to run a risk ; for you will 
admit that it is a risk to marry some 
one you do not know. Because she had 
a sweet face it did not follow that she 
would care for the things he cared for 
most. Because there was character 
behind the shyness in her eyes, how 
was he to know what kind of character 
it was? 

What was the result of this too care- 
ful upbringing ? Richard Wilmont just 
shrugged his shoulders and gave it up, 
and left the house in May&ir alone. 
That same night. a friend asked him to 
supper to meet Daphne Kinnaird, the 
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actress, and, being at a loose end, he 
went 

She was fair and pale and fragile ; no 
prettier than Betty Milward, but how 
infinitely more fascinating ! He asked 
her about plays and dances and diabolo ; 
and she had a way of putting her answers 
that made them sound cleverer than 
they were. Richard Wilmont had to 
confess he had never enjoyed an evening 
more, and he never forgot it. What he 
did forget was a wistftd face that stared 
from a Mayfair window and a little girl 
who ran down the cold marble stairs to 
listen at the door for his coming. 

He met Daphne Kinnaird frequently 
after that, and asked her himself to 
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lunch. He grew to know her very well, 
and they became easy, unabashed Mends. 
Then one day he asked her the question 
that had long been workmg in his mind. 

'* Why is it. Daphne," he said, " that 
you have so much to say, and a society 
girl so little ? Why have you ideas for 
everjrthing, and they but arrived at the 
' yes ' and * no ' of things ? ' ' 

Daphne rested her chin upon her 
hands, and her face grew all of a sudden 
very grave. "Don't you understand, 
Dick ? " she replied. " They haven't the 
chance that we have. How can they 
possibly have ideas when they have 
always somebody to think for them and 
speak for them ? Fashion makes fools 
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of them, paralyzes them, hnprisons them. 
It is not their fault." 

Richard Wilmont spread himself 
across the table and looked straight 
into her eyes. When a waiter offered 
him the dinner he had ordered he said, 
" Take it away ; I don't want it now." 
How different to the night with the 
Milwards, when he had clung to his 
plate of food like a drowning man to a 
straw ! 

" A month ago," he said, " I met a 
girl I might have cared for. I thought 
the little that I saw of her was charm- 
ing. But a man cannot be expected to 
marry on that. It wouldn't be fair, 
would it ? " 
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Daphne Kinnaird brought her hands 
sharply together. 

"The whole thmg is unfair," she 
cried ; " not only on them, but on us. 
Why isn't it the fashion ? What harm 
is there in lunching with a man ? We 
do it, but " — she gave a short laugh — 
"bang go our reputations. Suppose 
the whole world did it ; it wouldn't be 
considered wrong then. Anybody can 
make a thing like that seem wrong; 
but to me there is something very 
harmless about lunching with a man. 
Don't you see, Dick, how all twisted 
everjrthing is? If you had been able 
to ask that girl you spoke of out to 
lunch you wouldn't have asked me." 
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She laughed again in a curious, un- 
amused way. " Oh, I know that you 
want to say I am cleverer and 
more brilliant. That may be, Dick, 
but I am not nearly so nice. I know 
things because I have knocked up 
against every kind of person, and 
knocked alone; I do wish something 
could be done." 

In the tiny garden of a certain sun- 
trapped cottage a man and a woman 
sat talking. The woman was leaning 
her chin upon her hands in her favourite 
attitude, watching the man; and he 
lay back in his chair and smoked, and 
smoked. 
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Presently the woman sighed and 
moved a little restlessly. 

"I wonder," she said — "I wonder 
if it is wrong to be as happy as we 
are?" 

The man squeezed himself fiirther 
into the cushions. 

" Nonsense, my dear," he replied with 
comfortable assurance; "nothing so 
harmlessly delicious can be wrong." 

Daphne Wilmont rose to her feet 
and moved to where she could look 
into the man's glad face. 

"Nevertheless, whenever I am hap- 
piest, Dick," she said solemnly, " I can- 
not help thinking of that great house 
in Mayfair where a sweet little girl still 
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lives imprisoned, so tied that nobody 
knows how sweet she really is." 

Wilmont nodded. 

" Betty Milward," he replied softly ; 
**yes, I know." 

" If they had only let her be free," 
cried Daphne impulsively; "if they 
had only been able to let her make 
her own friends on her own merits. 
If she could have been allowed to 
chatter away her little all, and then 
go out alone, and adventure, and find 
more." 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders. 

"What is the good of talking?" 
he said; but Daphne was not listen- 
ing. 
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" Dick," she whispered, " I shouldn't 
have had you, should I, if Betty had 
been more free ? " 

Kichard Wilmont laughed. 

"To be honest," he replied, " I don't 
believe you would." 

Daphne did not laugh. 

"Poor little girl," she said in her 
tender, affectionate way. "I feel, 
somehow, it is all my fault, Dick. She 
wanted you too, only hadn't the chance 
of showing it as I had. She wanted 
you, Dick, and couldn't get you. Don't 
you see the tragedy of that ? " 

Wilmont shook his head. 

" I cannot be bothered to think about 
it," he replied. "She is only one of 
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thousands. My dear Daphne, the world 
is ruled by custom." 

But Daphne Wilmont did think 
about it, and her pity for Betty Mil- 
ward was one of the nicest things about 
her. 



XVIII 
THE UPPER ROOM: 

A Santa Claus Stoey 

"Daddie?" 

Silence. Only the big clock going 
tick, tick, tick, and the snow thudding 
softly at the window. 

"Daddie, wiU he come, does yer 
thmk?" 

This time a heavy sigh, and 
then a man's tired, fretfiil remons- 
trance. 

" Hush I I can't hear. ... I can't 
hear." 
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The Atom before the scanty fire 
tucked her bare toes away to warm, 
and then spoke again. 

" I wonder if hell come ? " she said — 
" I wonder ? " 

Still no answer, only a quick move- 
ment from an impatient man. 

"Course, Daddie," continued the 
Atom, "Santa Claus mayn't find us 
'ere, or perhaps he may forget. . . . 
Does yer think I ought ter ask Gawd 
ter remind him ? " 

At last a more definite noise, as 
of a man rising and stumbling to 
the fire. Then the man himself, wan, 
shivering, unkempt, crawling towards 
the child. "Leave Gawd alone. 
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Tiny," he said sternly. "'Ee's busy 
enough to-night." Then, as if the very 
loneliness of this lonely Atom came 
upon him, he sat down on the floor, 
and gathered her close into his 
arms. 

"Don't 'ee fret, Tmy," he mur- 
mured, with such a yearning demand 
in his voice for courage for himself, 
that he brought the tears into his 
own eyes. "Things go right and 
go wrong, and we must bear 'em as 
they come. Grin and bear 'em," he 
added drearily. "Grin and bear' em, 
Tiny." 

The Atom nestled so close that he 
managed to button his thin coat round 
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her as well as round himsel£ ^^ I want 
Santa Claus," she said. " I does want 
him so/* 

The man looked romid the small mean 
room, where everything was bare — 
bare window, bare floor, bare cupboard, 
and he wondered how anything could 
ever come out of so much nothingness. 
Then, with a feeble smile, he carried 
the Atom to where a large wooden 
cradle rested. " 'Ee'U come," he 
replied, confidently, and with a kind 
of secret triumph. "'Ee'll come, all 
right. Tiny," and when he stooped, 
it was to put a sleeping child to 
bed. 

For a little while after he had tucked 
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her up, he stood above her with a world 
of tenderness in his pale and bony face. 
" Dream, Tiny ; dream, me darlint," he 
whispered, and parting the ragged hair 
from his forehead, he blinked away 
the tears that had remained in his 
eyes. 

Before he had time to do more a 
faint moan, and then a distinct cry 
reached his ears. It came with a kind 
of distant entreaty, that moved the 
man far more than words. There was 
a wistful, frightened echo about it that 
trembled through the room. A call 
for something that was long in coming, 
and had been waited for too long. 
The man shambled, in his hurried way. 
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across the nxmi^ and went stumbling 
up the high and crooked stairs. There 
was a long sQence after he had gone, 
only the big clock still went tick, tick, 
tick, and the snow still thudded softly 
at the window. 

How many hours passed alone the 
old clock could telL The fire had 
lowered to a sullen redness, and then 
quite quietly had gone out. The outside 
world was but a dense and awesome 
blackness, where small white shadows 
flitted busily fix>m heaven to earth. 
Only the Atom, in her cradle, slept 
smiling, because in her dream came 
Santa Claus, and gave into her tiny 
cold arms a mystery. 
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She did not know that reality was 
playing the greater part of her dream ; 
that a real man crept about the room 
with this mystery, and really laid it at 
the foot of her own cradle ; that he 
ghded from the room with cold and 
careful feet, and standing outside the 
door rapped upon it three times. The 
Atom heard the noise and fitted it into 
her dream : Santa Claus could not chmb 
so narrow a chinmey without being 
heard a little. There was a delicious 
weight upon her baby heart that made 
her crumple up her hands and crow all 
alone as she lay ; and she did not hiury 
the waking-up time, because she wanted 
it all to be .. . and not to have been 
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. . . and gone again. Santa Claus had 
brought her more than a smile, more 
than he had ever brought any one 
before, and then there was that 
persistent, urgent knocking. . . . The 
Atom could bear it no longer, and 
woke. 

The room was hardly hghted by 
the feeble dawn, and there were still 
gigantic shadows spread along the 
ceiUng, and strange, slow figures moving 
on the walls. The Atom, imused to 
this time of day, was almost afraid, 
until she looked down to the foot of the 
cradle, and saw what Santa Claus had 
brought her. 

It was just a bundle, soft, white, 
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alluring ; a thing that forced itself upon 
her, so that she adored before she even 
knew. Sitting up, she leaned across 
and touched it diffidently ; then, finding 
it unresisting, she crept towards it, and 
unfastened its pure white covering. It 
was not a doll or a kitten or a stuffed 
monkey. . . . But what it was, was a 
real, hve baby. 

For a long time the Atom sat dazed 
with wonder, and the man, coming into 
the room, foimd her breathless for very 
joy. "Santa Claus camed after all," 
she cried, " and left me a live dolly in 
my kadle/' 

The man's face was very white and 
very tired, he knelt down and took the 
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littlest intruder ever seen into his 
arms. "I am sorry,"* he said gently, 
so that the Atom might not hear. 
"Yerll never know that I did my 
best," he groaned wearily, " but ... I 
did." 

The Atom coaxed nearer to him. 
" Let me — ^let me," she insisted, and 
laid her happy fingers on the live doU 
that was hers. 

So Christmas morning broke, and the 
bells pealed through the chill air. 
There was enough sim to put sparks in 
the snow, and the whole world was a 
picture card. But in a certain cottage 
sat a man, whose duty lay before him, 
in the shape of two lone children, whilst 
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in the upper room lay a woman, 
whose duty was done . . . with 
arms crossed upon her breast, and 
upon her face the reflection of the 
snow. 
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